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presented by 

Chorus and Orchestra 
~ 
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Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer 
Publisher of the Washington Post, 
noted author, social worker, 
winner of AFL-CIO 
communal service award 
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presenting cash toward the 
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Affiliated organizations are urged 
to send full delegations to this 
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Editorial Comment 





Which Way Power? 


HE NEW Administration has already swung 
into action. It is too soon to speak of sig- 
nificant beginnings in any of the crucial areas 
which President Kennedy must explore, but 
the former lethargy of sloth and ineffectual 


benevolence seems to have been vigorously dissi- 


Spated. The political climate in Washington 
‘has become more bracing: that much can be 


said. 


In a post-inaugural interview Robert Frost, 


i seeking a word to characterize the new regime, 
"fumbled a moment and then said, “power.” 


© To explain, the venerable poet added, “It’s an 


 Augustan age. Power!” With a poet’s insight 


he had caught the quality which is already 


‘apparent—the sense of authority and energy 


| which radiate from President Kennedy and his 


ae lr le _ 


ee 


‘entourage. In which direction this power will 
"J move is too early to tell. 


The much—and rightly—admired inaugural 


_address, despite its apparent clarity, offers pit- 


falls to the unwary. Like a Delphic oracle, it 


‘can be used to bolster any position. The eager 
‘citizen will find in its sentences support for 


greater armament or disarmament, rugged indi- 
vidualism or social welfare, according to his 
taste. He may view himself exhorted to create 
a “beachhead of cooperation” with our enemies, 


sor called upon to embrace the role of ‘defending 
‘freedom in its hour of maximum danger.” The 


alternatives are not necessarily contradictory 


‘but their presentation does not constitute a 
' program. What emerged from the inaugural 


address was a mood of determination rather 


'than a clear indication as to the particular course 
to be taken. “Now the trumpet summons us 
) again,” 
whis succeeding words indicated the paradox: 
“not as a call to bear arms, though arms we 
'need—not as a call to battle, though embattled 
Bweare.... 


> 


the President declared movingly, and 


>? 


The audience, throughout the nation, that 


jheard Kennedy responded with instant and en- 


thusiastic acclaim. His call has been compared 
to Churchill’s great summons to blood, sweat 
and tears. The comparison is faulty. The 
splendor of Churchill’s utterance lay in its un- 
rhetorical literalness. Every citizen of England 
knew exactly what was demanded and for what. 
The response to Kennedy was to a sentiment 
of challenge rather than to a specific challenge— 


to the will to purpose rather than to a concrete 
purpose. That President Kennedy has the power 
to lead and arouse is magnificently plain. The 
nation must pray devoutly that the course will 
be defined as unmistakably as was the path of 
Roosevelt when he took the helm in 1933. 

The inauguration itself should be noted be- 
cause of its wonderfully American character. 
In no other great country of the world could 
one have seen, in this measure, ceremony without 
pomp, and dignity without kowtowing. Even 
the misadventures, like the short circuit in the 
lectern, added to the intimacy of the occasion 
without detracting from its solemnity. And 
where else would the high school bands of various 
small towns throughout the land march cheerily 
among the regiments of the great? Such is the 
heart of democracy. 


WE wuo supported Kennedy hold high hopes 

for the new frontier. Fresh ground in its 
extension was broken by the election of a Roman 
Catholic, grandson of an Irish immigrant. The 
man for whom deep-seated prejudices were over- 
come carries a special aura in his victory. 

As is evident from his utterances and first 
decisions, President Kennedy thinks in global 
terms; he is conscious not only of national and 
international challenges but of the fate of this 
“planet.” The responsibility for wise decision 
which rests upon him appears almost as awe- 
some as the problems he must tackle immediate- 
ly. Not least of these, though limited in scope, 
was the need to thrust off the strangle hold of 
the reactionary Rules Committee in the House 
of Representatives. Fortunately, the measures to 
do so succeeded, else the entire liberal social pro- 
gram of the President might have been imperiled. 
In their repercussions the results of such a failure 
would be not merely national but international. 
American democracy cannot mect the challenge 
of the Communist bloc only with missiles. The 
uncommitted nations will look eagerly to see 
how the questions of unemployment, civil rights 
and poverty are met in the United States under 
the new Administration. 
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The Zionist Congress 


by Moshe 


PaARLiaMENTARY bodies are by their very na- 

ture condemned to long stretches of boredom 
punctuated by brief moments of drama. Much 
of the business is inevitably dull; most of the 
speakers are necessarily mediocre. It is only 
occasionally that an issue of outstanding im- 
portance arises or a great orator holds the stage. 
The Zionist Congress is no exception; indeed, 
the fact that it meets only once in four years 
arouses expectations which only give rise to 
greater disappointments when they are not ful- 
filled. Over five hundred delegates arrive from 
all parts of the world, keyed up to the great 
occasion. All are ready to be impressed by the 
leading figures of the Movement; each of them 
anxiously awaits the moment when he will 
ascend the rostrum to deliver an address con- 
taining the quintessence of his thinking and ex- 
perience during the period since the last Con- 
gress. But the great speeches are few and far 
between; his own turn comes only once and is 
soon over; in between there is an arid expanse 
of dull speeches by others like himself. More- 
over, since the points of view to be expressed 
are far from infinite in variety, there is a great 
deal of repetition. And if the delegate himself 
is bored by most of the proceedings, what can 
we expect from the spectator—or the unfortu- 
nate newspaperman who has to listen to it all? 

In an ordinary legislature, these trials are 
mitigated by the fact that, usually, one subject 
is considered at a time. When all the proceed- 
ings have to be concentrated into one fortnight 
in four years, however, everybody wants to talk 
about everything, so that it become more diff- 
cult to distinguish one speech from another, and 
particularly the speech Mr. So-and-So made yes- 
terday from the one he delivered four years ago. 
Hence, we used to have the traditional Congress 
Generaldebate, the subject of which was every- 
thing in general and nothing in particular. An 
attempt was made at this Congress to prevent 
this happening by dividing the proceedings into 
three main stages, dealing respectively with the 
general position and outlook of the Zionist Or- 
ganization, the work of the Jewish Agency in 
Israel, and the activities abroad. The distinction, 
however, was more theoretical than real. When 
it was the turn of the delegate from Timbuctoo 
or Oshkosh to speak his piece, he wasn’t going 


Moshe Bar-Natan, Israeli political commentator, is our 
regular Israeli correspondent. 
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to be prevented from delivering himself of hi atio: 
long-incubated words of wisdom on subject ;) the 
just because subject y happened to be on thi Jew 








agenda at the moment. The result was tha 
the great majority of the speakers insisted 
dealing with the same burning questions thy 


are uppermost in the minds of all at this parj) tion. 

ticular Congress. > Guri 

And yet there was some change. Whereas in) adv2 

1951 and 1956 ideological questions connecte, Fort 

with the raison d’étre of the Zionist Organin. “ th 
s 


tion made up the main subject under discussion) 
attention in 1960/61 was concentrated on tw 
practical problems: immigration from the Wes) 
and educational activity in the Diaspora. Thit 
was a considerable improvement. Instead oi) 
looking for salvation to a change in the relation) 
ships between the Zionist Organization and th} 
Government of Israel, the Congress devote) 
most attention to finding ways to do its owl 
job better in these two vitally important ani 
interconnected fields. To a large extent this wa) 
due to the stubborn and perhaps obstreperouy 
attitude of Prime Minister Ben-Gurion; in fact) 
it would hardly be an exaggeration to say thay 
this Congress concentrated largely on the effor) 
to meet the Ben-Gurion challenge. 


HAT CHALLENGE has been expressed with con) 

siderable vigor and little tact over a perio) 
of several years, and Mr. Ben-Gurion has hardhf . 
softened the rough edge of his tongue in recenil 
months. At the discussion of the future of thy 
Zionist Organization which took place in Mey 
pai’s Central Council a few months ago, hp 
compared the Organization to a scaffolding} 
which was necessary during the period when th 
State was being built, but could now be di 
carded as having served its purpose. When i 
met the senior representatives of the Israel pres 
a little later, he declared that there were pro 
pects of an increase in immigration from th 
free countries “if the Zionist Organization do 
not stand in the way.” By condoning the tt 
luctance of Zionists in the West to settle 
Israel, he explained, it was weakening the wi 
to aliya. ise, 

Naturally, this outspoken and provocatitfing hj 
language aroused dismay, bewilderment and pela spec, 
haps resentment among thousands of good Zit Minist 
ists who are working hard to help Israel. Th} By , 
are devoted to the interests of the Jewish Statiresemp, 
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they respect and admire Ben-Gurion; and they 
are disturbed at the suggestion that they are not 
doing enough. At one time, indeed, it seemed 
that, as the result of the reaction to these state- 
ments, we might be faced with the absurd situ- 
of hit ation of a Zionist Congress assembling without 
ject ;) the opportunity of hearing the greatest living 
yn thi Jew and Zionist. Some of the Jewish Agency 
s thy) executives wanted to be sure that Ben-Gurion 
‘ed would not come to the Congress merely to de- 
s thal liver an all-out attack on the Zionist Organiza- 
s pany tion, and it seemed hardly likely that Ben- 
' Gurion would allow himself to be trameled in 
reas in). advance by restrictions on his freedom of speech. 
necte|. Fortunately, more moderate counsels prevailed. 
aniz.). A subcommittee of Mapai, headed by Mr. Levi 
uussion?. Eshkol, whose talents as a mediator have been 
n twi. severely taxed during the last few months, pro- 
» Wes, posed that the Congress should meet Ben-Gurion 
Thi! halfway by concentrating on the problems of 
ad of diva, and submitted the suggestion to Dr. 
lation). Nahum Goldmann, President of the Zionist 
nd thy. Organization. Largely owing to Dr. Goldmann’s 
evote! common sense and patient magnanimitv, the 
's owt. proposal was adopted, and Ben-Gurion addressed 
at anif. the Congress at the beginning of its deliberations, 
his wa) on the day after the formal opening ceremony. 
perou), His speech surprised and pleased most of the 
n fact) delegates by the moderation of its tone, though 
y thi} that seems to be hardly the impression given by 
 effor! the press reports that have appeared in the 
| United States. There were no attacks on the 
_ Zionist Organization or American Zionists. In- 
h cool stead, the address was a comprehensive and pene- 
“ ~, f trating analysis of Israel’s situation today, its 
ped “basic and urgent need for skilled and educated 
hardly immigrants, and the way in which Zionists could 
We »make their most useful contribution to its fu- 
oF ® ture. In essence, it was a restatement of the 
in. Mt _basic principles of Zionism as applied to the 
80, ™ present situation. 
oldingy ; : 
ene Paradoxically enough, it was the very moder- 
. | ation of the speech that gave rise to the sensa- 
hen Ke tional press reports. Most of the newspapermen 
i< resp UTE found it rather dull, and in looking for a 
. pe story they fastened on several passages of sec- 
aa ondary importance, particularly the quotation 
on doe from the Talmud which declares that “whoever 
th J dwells outside the Land of Israel is considered 
tle a” have no God.” There is nothing new in this 
h | atgument; indeed, the very same passage was 
, quoted by Rabbi Kirshblum, the American 
_P Mizrachi leader, who would be shocked at hear- 
ocat"® ing himself described as a ‘‘Ben-Gurionist,” in 
nd Pea speech prepared before the text of the Prime 
d Zio Minister’s address was known. 
By the way, there appears to be a remarkable 
1 Stattiresemblance between the background of this 
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dictum and the situation today. There was a 
large, wealthy and influential Diaspora in Tal- 
mudic times. Then, too, there were important 
Jewish communities living outside the Home- 
land, which sent their contributions for the up- 
keep of the Temple, and had no intention of 
leaving the fleshpots. And it seems to me that 
we have here a deliberate attempt by a rabbinical 
“Ben-Gurionist” to shock the Diaspora Jews of 
that day out of their complacency by the use 
of extreme and provocative language. 

Be that as it may, the challenge has had its 
effect. It was universally felt that this Con- 
gress must make a decisive step forward in pro- 
viding the machinery and the conditions for a 
considerable advance in immigration from the 
Western countries, especially the United States. 
Many speakers still resented the sharpness and 
the categorical character of Ben-Gurion’s de- 
mands. They said that immigrants would not 
come as a result of provocative statements; 
what was needed was, on the one hand, a far- 
reaching educational process, and, on the other, 
the creation of conditions in Israel which would 
facilitate the integration of immigrants from 
the West. But the very fact that so much time 
was devoted to answering Ben-Gurion was clear 
proof that there was method in his rudeness. 
After all, Dr. Goldmann, too, has always de- 
clared that the fostering of aliya is the supreme 
and categorical duty of the Zionist Movement. 
But he has directed his appeal to the Organiza- 
tion, not to the individual, and he has expressed 
it with his characteristic elegance and charm. 
The result is that no one has taken much notice. 
There is little doubt that it is Ben-Gurion’s 
bluntness that has stung Zionists into looking 
for some way of getting something done. 


Two approaches have been discussed by most 

speakers, with a large measure of agreement 
—except for one point which I shall discuss 
later. One is an intensification of the Move- 
ment’s aid and guidance for Hebrew education 
in the Diaspora. Obviously, Jews who have be- 
come completely assimilated and lost all contact 
with Jewry will not come to Israel, so that edu- 
cation is necessary not only for the sake of the 
Jews in the Diaspora but also as cultivation of 
the soil that may later yield a crop of olim. In 
the second place, most parties have advocated 
the creation of some form of central authority 
to co-ordinate the various operations involved 
in getting immigrants to come and helping them 
to settle down when they have arrived. At 
present, the newcomer comes in contact with 
the Immigration, Absorption and Economic De- 
partments of the Jewish Agency; the Ministry 
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of Labor in connection with housing and job 
placement; the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry if he wants to establish a business; the 
Customs authorities in regard to bringing in his 
property and belongings; and the Treasury 
when it is a matter of transferring currency. 
The associations of immigrants from the West- 
ern countries try to intercede with these bodies 
to obtain better treatment, but they are volun- 
tary organizations and their influence is slight. 
A central, high-level authority could do much 
to make the newcomer’s path easier. 

Here, however, Congress came up against two 
snags. In the first place, spokesmen of North 
African Jewry objected in no uncertain terms 
to any new discrimination, even in favor of 
“Anglo-Saxons.” They already felt that their 
people had been unfairly dealt with, and they 
insisted that all immigrants must be treated 
alike. These are weighty objections, and the 
resolutions ultimately passed envisazes that ab- 
sorption projects to be worked out “shall vary 
in accordance with the needs of the State on the 
one hand and the cultural and economic require- 
ments appropriate to the category of immigrants 
on the other, without distinction as to their 
country of origin.” How this will work out 
in practice remains to be seen. 

The second objection, though less logical, 
is likely to prove equally intractable, for it in- 
volves party interests. If there is no mass im- 
migration—and there seems to be no likelihood 
of it in the near future—and if “free,” individ- 
ual immigration is to be handled by a special 
body, what will be left for the Immigration and 
Absorption Departments to do? This point was 
raised insistently by the Mizrachi and Achdut 
Ha’avoda parties, whose representatives are in 
charge of these two departments respectively. 
In the result, the resolutions do not directly 
refer to the creation of any such body, though 
they appear to leave the road open to the estab- 
lishment of some kind of joint central board 
representing the relevant ministries and Agency 
departments. Here, again, of course, it is not 
the resolutions but the implementation that will 
count. 

The most depressing feature of the Congress 
was its closing stage, which was devoted to the 
usual exhausting negotiations for the constitu- 
tion of the new Executive. It is an old tradition 
that the Congress does not end till the early 
hours of the morning—in 1956 the inter-party 
discussions went on until 7 a.m. This time it 
was hoped to avoid this spectacle, and the Stand- 
ing Committee, which deals with the matter, 
Was appointed several weeks in advance. The 
idea was that it should be possible to elect the 
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Executive in the middle of the proceedings, x 
that its members might be able to take an actiy 
part in determining the policy of their futy, 
departments. 


Alas for good intentions! Congress concludg 
its other business on Monday night at the re, 
sonable hour of ten, and in the hope of avoidi 
the traditional all-night session adjourned ti) 
four the following afternoon. Then there wip 
another adjournment till eight, but the argu 
ments dragged on and on, rumor following nf 
mor, until at 2 a.m. on Wednesday mornin{ 
there was nothing else to be done but to re-elef 
the old Executive, with a few minor changa Ben 
not affecting the party balance, and leave it wCor 
the next Zionist General Council meeting ifwe., 
May to appoint a new one. Gur 


I will not weary Frontier readers with any 207 
attempt to trace the ebb and flow of the struy 
gle. During most of the time it was a conflic ufo u 
for prestige between Hadassah and the ZOA pGur 
There was general agreement on the choice op/574 
Dr. Israel Goldstein, who has just settled #4 7 
Israel, as Chairman of the Executive. In retunys’”? 
for this notable gain for the Goldstein-Halpril” | 
wing of the General Zionists, the Neumann wit inte 
demanded the post of chairman in New Yore” % 
for its leader. One formula followed anotha) Ve 
until at last Hadassah gave way. Then, at th) Mi 
last moment, Mapai and the Mizrachi could ne distr 
agree on whether the former should have threy 
full places on the Executive or only two andi | H 
deputy, and the negotiations collapsed. rf 

Scurit 
of th 


After all the fine words about principles thi 
had filled the hall during the first ten days, if Mg 
was sad to have the Congress ending with Pee 
wrangle over seats. I suppose there is no ine 

fallible way of avoiding this kind of thing y 
When all the negotiations have to be finishtt bettie 
within the space of a few days, it is inevitabl a ‘ke 
that the contestants should drag them out unl, _ 
the last moment. This time, it could not eve oy 
be blamed on the parties, for the main troub! i. 
was over the status of a non-party organizatio Borin 

It did not even help that the Ihud Olami of "8 





Mapai and Poale Zion gave up in advance thre} the J 
of the posts it held. Th 
Emust 






; by de 
T THE same time, as Mr. Sharett eloquentlf d 


said in his closing address, the Zionist Move ag 
ment not only has great achievements to i}, 
credit; it is doing work of immense important by th 
at present, and it still has vital tasks to perfom),, 1 
in the future. When the tumult and the shou liien 
ing of the Congress have died away, the guy, ° 
in human welfare and the attainment of Jew! apit 
national aims remain: in the establishment al 
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consolidation of the State of Israel, in the bring- 
ing in and settling of a million immigrants, in 
the re-awakening of Diaspora Jewry to a new 
feeling of self-respect and a deeper attachment 
to Jewish values and the Jewish people, in the 
oncludei aid and guidance given to Zionist youth move- 
the rey. 
avoidin, 
rned tip 
here wi 
ne argue 
wing rue 
mornity 
» re-elec) = In view of the controversy aroused by Premier 
changy) Ben-Gurion’s address at the World Zionist 
ave it i Congress in Jerusalem, on December 28, 1960, 
eting ewe are reprinting the concluding portion of Ben- 

Gurion’s address so that his statement on the 
rith anf Donds of Diaspora Jewry with Israel may be 
" strug viewed in context. We call particular attention 
“conflicy 10 the fact that the quotation attributed to Ben- 
e ZOAE Gurion, “Whoever dwells outside the land of 
hoice qf Israel is considered to have no God” is actually 
ttled jp quotation from “the sages.” The publicity 
n retun given two sentences out of along address has by 
Halprls arbitrary emphasis distorted Ben-Gurion’s 
nn wing itent as is evidenced by the fact that the words 
w Yor) i” question aroused little notice at the Congress. 
anothal Ve feel that the relevant portion of the Prime 
1, at thy Minister’s address should therefore receive wide 
‘ distribution. 
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nN. actiy: 
r futur 






















ould nop 
ve thre 
7o and: | HAVE spoken only about the great basic tasks 

'" facing Israel, upon which her existence, se- 
“curity, independence and well-being depend. All 
devel pot these tasks add up to one great, central, vital 
with 1274 fateful demand: Aliya. And not only just 
5 no infty Kinds of immigration, but an immigration 
f chine! young, pioneering, cultured and productive 
Enis elements who can, together with the veteran 
— settlers, help the country supply its economic 
at a needs, ensure its well-being and security, make 
sot eve"? Wilderness fertile, educate the younger gen- 
“trouble tation, and prepare it to build a unique state 
| and to fulfill the international mission that will 
Yami ip ting peace to Israel and honor and renown to 


nizations 
t . e 
ce tht he Jewish people ali over the world. 


ples thi 


_ The question that you who are sitting here 
[must answer—not by words and resolutions, but 
quent? deeds—is whether you have the desire, the 
- Morell ill and the ability to work for and to ensure 
— ithe immigration that Israel needs in ever greater 
sorte quantities, an immigration motivated not only 
er fort by the burden of distress and external pressure, 

re oy by the powerful impulse of the creative 
e sm. pNision of redemption, which exalts and enriches 
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th a he spirit of man—pioneers, immigrants and 
f Jewe a vitali res ‘ 
eet apitalists, scientists, teachers, Hebrew writers 
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ments. The test of the Zionist Organization 
will be, not the ability to hold satisfying and 
spectacular congresses, but in its capacity to add 
new achievements to the old, which have re- 
vitalized Jewish life in the Homeland and 
throughout the world. 


The Personal Bond 


by David Ben-Gurion 


and middle-class immigrants—men and women 
moved by a spiritual need, strength of will, de- 
votion to an ideal, and concern for the future 
of the State and the Jewish people, who will 
come here to give of their strength and their 
resources to the building of the homeland, the 
development of its culture, the strengthening of 
its security and the enhancement of its interna- 
tional influence and importance. Those who 
are pushed into immigration only by suffering 
do not have the material and spiritual qualities 
to develop in Israel a people that will be a bless- 
ing and an example to the whole of Jewry—at 
least not in the next ten or twenty years. And 
in this period it is very possible that the fate of 
Israel will be settled—to be or not to be, whether 
it will be a state that radiates light to the entire 
Jewish people and perhaps to the world, or will 
become—Heaven forbid!—a Levantine state. 


This is the grave and urgent challenge facing 
our generation. This is the last generation of 
servitude and the first of salvation, but it might 
well be the last of salvation if those who are 
loyal to Zion do not summon up the courage 
to act on the conviction and inner conviction 
that Zionism has only one meaning today: To 
Zion! 

A personal bond with Israel—if only by a 
visit from time to time—is the elementary duty 
of those who inscribe the name of Zion on their 
banner. It could also take the form of investing 
capital in Israel. And it is the duty of those who 
are unable to come to Israel because of their age 
or economic situation to send their young sons 
and daughters to study in Israel, in a secondary 
school or university, even without a personal 
obligation to remain here for the rest of their 
lives. If American Jewry succeeded in sending 
here every year tens of thousands of young peo- 
ple to study for at least one year in Israeli 
schools, without thereby wasting their time and 
losing their opportunities to study—it is clear 
that thousands of these young people, after see- 
ing for themselves what the Jewish State has 
done and what it still has to do, would willingly 
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and enthusiastically join the builders and creative 
workers. There are a quarter of a million Jew- 
ish students in the United States. Over 700,000 
shekalim were sold in the United States. Is it 
impossible for the people who bought them to 
send tens of thousands of young people every 
year for a year’s study in Israel, thus providing 
a real reinforcement for the enterprise of Jewish 
and human regeneration which is being carried 
out in the Jewish State, a reinforcement which 
will enrich American Jewry and increase the 
strength and resources of Israel? 

The same thing applies to the Jewries of 
Britain, Latin America, South Africa, and West- 
ern Europe, where at present there is no pressure 
of distress and it is therefore necessary to bring 
into play the impulse of the ideal by educating 
the younger generation. One or two hundred 
thousand young people coming here every year 
to study from all the prosperous countries would 
change the face of Israel and of world Jewry. 
This is no dream or vision, but a momentous 
necessity and a real possibility, if there is any 
meaning at all in what we have been saying for 
decades. 

I am paying special emphasis to the younger 
generation because I believe that within the 
younger generation of Jews in all countries 
there are latent pioneering drives and spiritual 
needs deeper than the interest in a salary, an 
automobile, a job and a beautiful apartment— 
though I believe that in time it will be possible 
to raise not only the cultural and spiritual stand- 
ards of the people in Israel to a level as high as 
that in any other country, but that we shall also 
be able in time to raise the economic level so 
that it will not be much lower than that ob- 
taining in the most advanced countries. For 
that purpose we still need much skilled man- 
power from the prosperous countries. 


F YOU can summon up the moral courage, if 
you believe in your hearts the things that you 
have been saying all the time, you will not find 
the task impossible. In his immortal brochure, 
The Jewish State, Herzl said: “No man is strong 
enough or rich enough to transfer a people from 
one country to another. Only an ideal can do 
that. The idea of the State has such a power.” 
To Herzl’s words we must make one small ad- 
dition: only an idea accompanied by a pioneer- 
ing will can do this thing. And if you are loyal 
to the faith of your lives, you must arouse and 
bring into action this pioneering will. 

This is not the only demand that Jewish his- 
tory makes on you. The State of Israel is an 
end in itself, because the independence of every 
people is a great and sacred aim, and it is cer- 
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tainly a precious goal to a people that has bee 
dependent on the mercy of strangers for sony 
two thousands years. Never was there such; 
day of joy and satisfaction for the Jewish peop 
as the day when independence was proclaime 
But, like every other goal, the State is also, 
means to still higher ends, because there is y 
“final” goal; there is no ultimate peak of pro 
ress and development. There is a process of up. 
ceasing development, particularly in the Sta 
of Israel, which is still very, very far frog 
meeting the needs and realizing the ideals ¢ 
the Jewish people. The hopes and aspiratioy 
of the Jewish people and its prophets have ng 
yet been fulfilled in Israel, and it is therefor 
even less to be considered a final and complet 
goal than other states. 

The State of Israel was not established for ith insp 
citizens alone. It is the foremost bulwark fof sour 
the survival of the Jewish people in our gen} spiri 
eration. The face of Diaspora Jewry has changeif crea 
completely in the 20th century. Only twentyf mair 
five years ago nine million Jews in Easten} men 
Europe, the United States and South Americ the « 
spoke their own distinct language, Yiddish. Thif a co: 
Jewry no longer exists. Except for a milliog the | 
Jews who perhaps still speak Yiddish—and th} And 
number goes down every year—the Jews in eat mem 
country speak the language of the people amonjf the 1 
whom they live. The Jews in Russia spedf ment 
Russian, French in France and its advanctif econ 
colonies, and English in the Anglo-Saxon courf strug 
tries. And assimilation in practice, without thf bly | 
ideology of assimilation that was dominant iif Dias 
several countries of Western and Central Europf grani 
after the French Revolution, is growing. Excepf mall 
for the Orthodox minority—which is not Zion spirit 
ist by name but fulfills the duty of immigratioif tena 
—the Judaism of the Jews of the United Stats rich, 
and similar countries is losing all meaning, ant surrc 
only a blind man can fail to see the danger df he ca 
extinction, which is spreading without bein— Ey 
noticed. in th 

In Israel there are not two spheres, a speciif the | 
Jewish one for matters of tradition and religion religi 
and a general human sphere covering economif like ; 
life, science, labor and cultural affairs. Herff land 
everybody is both Jewish and universal: the soilf and ¢ 
we walk upon, the trees whose fruit we eat, thf of th 
roads on which we travel, the houses we live inf and | 
the factories where we work, the schools wher estab 
our children are educated, the army in whiclf open 
they are trained, the ships we sail in and th religi 
planes in which we fly, the language we sped Judai 
and the air we breathe, the landscape we s#§'n th 
and the vegetation that surrounds us—all of iif Land 
is Jewish. sages 


In the Diaspora—despite the great differenct : 
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between the communities in various countries 
and continents and under various regimes— 
Jewish life is marked by certain common char- 
acteristics. The Jew is subordinate to a non- 
Jewish authority in all his material, political and 
cultural life. As a citizen and a resident he de- 
pends on the resources of another people; he is 
surrounded by a non-Jewish environment. The 
non-Jewish surroundings are stable and domi- 
nant, their influence is felt in every corner of 
the regime, the economy, the law, the press, and 
ithe dominant culture and language. It draws, 
‘attracts and influences, wittingly or unwitting- 
ly. Specifically Jewish life, insofar as it exists, 
‘is compressed into a small corner, without roots 
‘in the reality surrounding it. It draws all its 
linspiration, insofar as it comes from Jewish 
‘sources, only from the past and the traditional 
spiritual heritage. An all-pervasive duality is 
changeil created in the lives of those Jews who try to 
twenty} maintain their Jewishness because of the tre- 
Eastenf mendous gulf between the Jewish sphere and 
Americ the civic one. In several countries there is also 
ish. Thif a conflict between the two, for example behind 
milliof the Iron Curtain and in some Moslem countries. 
-and th} And since culture is not merely a collection of 
; in eaclf memories of the past or religious customs, but 
e amon} the totality of the human and social environ- 
a speilfment, saturated by the influences of nature, 
dvancef economics, politics, and social and political 
n coumf struggles and development, there cannot possi- 
nout thf bly be a full and complete Jewish culture in the 
inant if Diaspora, even in those free countries which 
| Europ§ grant Jews every right. There can only be a 
Excepif small, limited and diminishing corner in the 
ot Zionf spiritual life of the Jew, which derives its sus- 
igratiolf tenance from the past, and has no roots in the 
d Stateh rich, dominant non-Jewish environment, which 
ing, aif surrounds the Jew wherever he turns and which 
unger Of he can never escape so long as he lives within it. 
it beinf Even the religious minority, which is rooted 
in the religious tradition of the centuries before 
the emancipation, cannot fully maintain the 
tligious laws, because the Jewish religion, un- 
like any other, is a characteristic product of the 
land of Israel, and is bound up in its existence 
and duties to the land of its birth. A large part 
of the laws cannot be observed in the Diaspora, 
and since the day when the Jewish State was 
wtablished and the gates of Israel were flung 
open to every Jew who wanted to come, every 
tligious Jew has daily violated the precepts of 
Judaism and the Torah of Israel by remaining 
in the Diaspora. Whoever dwells outside the 
Land of Israel is considered to have no God, the 
sages said.* 
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no divine spark.” Editor. 
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Every Jew who is concerned for the future of 

the Jewish people, and who holds the name 
of Jew dear above every other, must realize that 
without Jewish education for the younger gen- 
eration, to imbue them with a more profound 
Jewish consciousness and deepen their roots in Is- 
rael’s history and the unity of their people, Jewry 
in the Diaspora is on the road to assimilation 
and extinction. Those who are devoted to Juda- 
ism must see the danger facing Diaspora Jewry 
courageously and with open eyes. In several 
totalitarian and Moslem countries, Judaism is 
in danger of death by strangulation; in the free 
and prosperous countries it faces the kiss of 
death, a slow and imperceptible decline into 
the abyss of assimilation. This Congress must 
issue a warning and gird its strength for action: 
not only must it intensify immigration and im- 
pose the obligation of personal ties with Israel 
by visits, capital investments and sending chil- 
dren to study in Israel, but the movement must 
concentrate on Hebrew education for the 
younger generation: the teaching of the Hebrew 
language, Jewish history, the Bible and Hebrew 
literature to every boy or girl in every Jewish 
family. In Israel, too, Jewish consciousness 
must also be intensified among the youth. They 
must be rooted in the Jewish people’s past and 
its spiritual heritage in all the generations. Their 
moral attachment to world Jewry and through 
an understanding of its position, its ways, its 
suffering and creation; its limitations, and the 
danger threatening its survival. They must be 
shown the common fate and the historical con- 
tinuity that unite the Jews of the world in all 
generations and in all countries. 

The younger generation in Israel has a de- 
cisive part to play in strengthening world Jewry, 
fostering the Messianic vision of redemption for 
the Jewish people and all mankind, and attract- 
ing Jewish youth from the Diaspora to Israel. 
Israeli youth must serve as an example to Jewish 
youth in the Diaspora—in its distinguished hu- 
man qualities, in its pioneering work of making 
the deserts bloom and merging the communities, 
in its cultural and scientific creativity and in its 
courage. 

But the radiating influence of Israel alone will 
not sustain Jewry in the Diaspora and ensure 
its continued existence, unless it develops its 
own forces to strengthen its roots in Jewish 
consciousness and its devotion to our historical 
heritage—by giving a Hebrew education to the 
youth and increasing their personal attachment 
to Judaism and to Israel. Hebrew as a language 
common to all Diaspora Jewry, and common 
to Israel and the Diaspora, is a pre-condition 
for the unity and survival of the people. And 
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Hebrew education covers not only the languzg 
itself but also the finest creative works ; 
Hebrew over the generations, and first and for, 
most the Book of Books in the original—th 
apex of Hebrew creativity and genius, fro, 
which all the Jewish creative activity in lat, 
generations drew its inspiration and which y, 
regarded as the Jewish people’s proud certificay 
of identity. 

Jewish education also means deepening th 
Messianic vision of redemption, which stood 
the center of Jewish history, which turned th 
eyes of the Jewish people to the future an 
brought it the tidings of national redemptio§ 
and the reign of justice, peace and mercy fu) 
all peoples. The vision of Messianic redemption} 
the redemption of the Jewish people and of dy 
mankind, is not the doctrine of the “mission 
of those intoxicated by emancipation, whid) 
involves the obliteration of the national cha} 
acter of Judaism. Nor is it the doctrine of 
extreme nationalism which considers only itself 
its hopes and desires. It is rather the nation}, 
Jewish mission integrated with a universal hup 
man mission; it is the supreme expression of thy 
genius of Hebrew prophecy and most of th) 
books of the Bible. Human values, the valuy 
of redemption and salvation for Israel and ap 
the peoples of the earth, are proclaimed in He 
brew prophecy with a power and passion, ' 
profound and convincing faith, which have 
equal in any other book. And the ideal of Jew 
ish and universal salvation which appeared i 
this immortal book was never more relevat 
than it is today, with the establishment of thf 
State of Israel and the liberation of all the peo 
ples of the world from foreign rule, and wit 
Israel’s part in helping the liberated people 
The God of Israel is also the God of the um: 
verse and the God of history. And the greates 
spiritual gift that the Jewish faith has bestowef 
on the Jewish people and the world is the belit 
in redemption. 

Jewish education, the vision of Messianic tt 
demption for Jewry and the world, and grov 
ing personal ties with Israel through Aliye- 
these are the three things that can bring t 
gether and unify all sections of Jewry, ensut 
Jewish survival in the Diaspora, and enhanti 
the security and prosperity of the State of Israt 
If those who are loyal to the Jewish people # 
Israel and the Diaspora desire it—and there a 
such both in the Zionist organization and out 
side it—the connection will never be broken. 
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Behind the Lavon Affair 


by Amitai Etzioni 


aii rocked Israeli politics in the thirteen 
years of its existence as much as the current 
“Lavon Affair.” It has already led to a leave of 
Premier David Ben-Gurion, a bitter fight in 
the central force of the Israeli Government, the 
Mapai (Labor party), and to the suspension 
from service of a top-ranking officer. But the 
implications of the “Lavon Affair” go much 
beyond that: the “Affair” reveals, like an X-ray 
picture, some of the most important political 
developments and cleavages of the State of Israel. 

At least two versions of the incident that 
gave rise to the “Affair” have gained wide cir- 
culation. According to the account most often 
cited, an order was given to use a new and secret 
weapon against an Egyptian stronghold in Gaza, 
as part of the Israeli retaliatory actions in 1955. 
Nasser, who earlier was not aware that Israel 
had such a potent weapon, was stimulated by 
this information to accelerate his negotiations 


| for weapons from Soviet Russia. According to 


amore recent version, published by New York 
Times and the Manchester Guardian, “the in- 
cident” involved an order given to Israeli agents 
in Cairo, sometime in 1954, to carry out certain 
intelligence and sabotage activities. Other coun- 
tries have engaged in similar activities, and not 
only during war time, but when such activities 
become public they invariably are “shocking.” 
No other than Lavon himself, who was the 


» Defense Minister of Israel at the time, described 


the Israeli intelligence activity, without specify- 
ing its nature, as “politically stupid and morally 
reprehensible.” Actually, no act of sabotage 
was carried out at the time; even according to 
newspaper reports of the period, the agents 
were caught prior to the supposed event, when 
a bomb exploded in their hands in Cairo. Two 
Jews arrested at the time were hanged in Feb- 
tuary, 1955, after a long trial. Reports published 
during the trial suggested that because of an 
earlier merger between the spying and sabotage 
units (kept sharply separated in the intelligence 
networks of most countries) major damage was 
caused to the Israeli undercover work in Egypt 
through this incident. Thus, charges of ad- 
ministrative incompetence were added to the 
moral and political accusations against Lavon. 





Dr. Etzioni is a member of the Department of Sociology 
of Columbia University. He is the author of a book (in 
Hebrew) of his experiences in the Palmach. His articles 
on the Israeli army have appeared in the Jewish Frontier. 
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The central question is not what was the 
order—using a new weapon or executing an act 
of sabotage in Cairo—but who gave the order. 
Officers of the Israeli intelligence charged that 
it was the then Defense Minister, Pinhas Lavon. 
This led to his resignation in 1955 and the return 
of Ben-Gurion to the post. Lavon consistently 
denied any responsibility in the case. A high 
echelon investigating committee was formed 
at the time; it examined the charges and counter- 
charges, but refused to absolve Lavon. Lavon, 
who became the Secretary-General of the Hista- 
drut after his resignation, continued the fight 
for his exculpation. Recently found, new evi- 
dence indicated that a document, central to 
the original investigation, was forged. A Cabinet 
committee, composed of several ministers, ab- 
solved Lavon; the Government endorsed the 
report. Ben-Gurion protested strongly against 
the fact that the investigation was carried out 
by a political rather than a judiciary body; 
he did not accept the committee’s conclusions, 
and left for a “vacation” to consider his 
resignation.” 

Probably the Affair will be over soon. Ben- 
Gurion is unlikely to give up the reins; more- 
over, his party is strongly entrenched in office 
after a recent election victory. But the issues 
and conflicts underlying the present Govern- 
mental crisis are unlikely to disappear. What 
is behind the bitter struggle; what are the po- 
litical-sociological roots of the “Lavon affair’? 


L's£ many other political-personal feuds 

throughout history this one is directly related 
to the question: who will succeed the top 
leader? Ben-Gurion (aged 74) is grooming a 
number of young protegés to take over his 
responsibilities. Foremost in the running for 
the post of Premier in this young group, is Moshe 
Dayan (44) a war-time hero, politically skilled 
and presently Minister of Agriculture. First in 
line for the Ministry of Defense, Ben-Gurion’s 
second portfolio, is the tough-minded adminis- 
trator, S. Peres (40), deputy Minister of De- 
fense. Both Dayan and Peres have already testi- 
fied against Lavon in the 1955 investigations. 
At that time, Lavon (now 56), the experienced 
labor leader and party functionary, was con- 
sidered one of the top candidates as Ben-Gurion’s 


@ 
* As we go to press, the news has come that Ben-Gurion 
has resigned as Premier. 
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successor. The “unfortunate incident,” his resig- 
nation, and the subsequent events were thought 
to be sufficient, until recently, for ruling out 
Lavon as a potential candidate for the Israeli 
premiership. 

The succession fight is intensified insofar as 
it is not just personal rivalry but also a conflict 
of generations. Lavon, though he himself is 
younger, belongs to the “Founding Fathers” 
generation; to those who emigrated from Poland 
and Russia to Israel in the Second and Third 
Aliya (immigration waves between 1905 and 
1923). He is of the generation of Namir (Tel- 
Aviv major), Eshkol (Minister of Treasury), 
and Mrs. Meir (Foreign Minister), who indeed 
supported him in the recent vote in the Govern- 
ment accepting the absolving report of the 
second (1960) investigating committee. 

Dayan and Peres are not only much younger 
in age, but also members and representatives of 
the second generation of Israel politicians. Both 
were educated in Israel: Dayan was born there; 
Peres came there as a child. Other members 
of this group are less known outside Israel, but 
they include almost all the Israeli generals (for 
example, the new chief-of-staff, Tsur) ; leading 
officials in Governmental agencies, particularly 
the Treasury (whose members are known as 
“the Patenkin boys,” after the ex-American 
professor, who teaches economics at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem) ; many of the top Is- 
raeli journalists, writers, and young professors. 

It is important to note that the succession 
conflict between the two generations is not 
limited to Ben-Gurion’s positions. It is tak- 
ing place in all the major political spheres. An- 
other crucial factor is that the younger genera- 
tion is not equally successful in the various 
areas. It has been most successful in gaining 
control over the military forces (only the former 
chief-of-staff was an “old-guard’’) ; highly effec- 
tive in many Governmental bureaucracies, es- 
pecially the Premier’s office and the Treasury 
though the ministers are “old-guard”; almost 
equally successful as new members of the Israel 
cultural-intellectual elite; but much less able 
in taking over, or even participating in, the 
leadership of the powerful Histadrut, Mapai it- 
self, and the Jewish Agency. 

The difference between the two generations 
is clearly reflected in the career patterns of the 
major characters of the Lavon affair: while 
Lavon himself is a Histadrut man, Dayan came 
up via the army, and Peres through the adminis- 
tration of the Defense ministry. 


HE DEEPER meaning of the power struggle, 
of which the Lavon Affair is just an overt sign, 
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is over the character of Israeli policy in th 
future—the post-Ben-Gurion period. The major | 
question is: how much weight will be give” 
to the State’s needs as perceived by the youn) 
generation, and how much influence will th 
Histadrut maintain in determining what thex 
needs are and how they are to be met. 

To understand the issue it is necessary to look) 
back into the pre-State history of Israeli 9.) i 
ciety. Many of the present Israeli institutions 
political parties and labor organizations existe) 
before the State was founded in 1948. They 
fulfilled many of the functions ordinarily ful./ 
filled by the state. Political loyalties, philoso. 


phies, and vested interests have crystalize) Sim 
around these pre-State bodies. The history off to 
the Israeli government machinery can be sum.) the 


marized as a process of transferring these fun.) I 
tions and powers from the pre-State bodies t) 0 
é 








the newly established State. mat 

First came the foundation of the Israeli Def par 
fense Army and the abolition of the pre-State) The 
underground forces, which had strong politic) Sta 
afhliations. In a short but bitter struggle in) gro 
1949 both the leftish Palmach and the rightish| oy: 
Irgun were dissolved and a non-political pro whe 
fessional army emerged. Second, came a revision| lead 
of the school systems. In the pre-State perio) “0 
schools were either Labor (i.e., left), or “‘general’) cert 
(right), or religious schools. The depoliticization) stru 
of the schools occurred over a longer time span) °V¢ 
(1952 until about 1954) and, while incomplete) que 


is still highly successful. Similarly, labor ex) 
changes, which were run by the unions, are now) [N 
run by the State. But with regard to welfar| _ f 








activities and transportation, the political partie,) fro1 
and the Histadrut, have continued their func- dan 
tions. Health plans, some forms of social s-) ‘id 
curity, subsidy of cultural activities, and bu’ Vest 
transportation, are still to a large degree con- © siste 
trolled by the pre-State bodies. 5 the 
The economic policy constitutes a major issue) ne 
The Government, in particular “the Patenkinp * - 
boys,” are in favor of strong austerity; they) = 
av 


support the reduction and/or freezing of é 
standard of living so that available resources) ‘ 
can be shifted to suit the developmental need} of | 
of the country in its striving for economic in| 5 § 





dependence, increase of export, curtailment off) Pov 
import, absorption of immigrants, and the like) and 
The Histadrut, on the other hand, has often! % | 
seen as its first responsibility that of representing) not 
the mass of union membership and, to somty con 
degree, all consumers; in particular, their de) Wit 








mands for a onasinanedl increase in the standard] 1s a 
of living. It should be emphasized, howevet 5 bet 
that the Histadrut leadership has, while repre-)) he] 
senting these demands, often also restrained them) "ty; 
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in favor of State needs. Thus, the State-His- 


 tadrut conflict is more one of degree than of 


principle. 
Many other, more limited issues, are related 


' to this basic economic difference. The Govern- 
' ment wants to disassociate the wage level from 
’ the increasing price-index; the Histadrut effec- 
"tively blocked this move. Important groups 
' in the administration supported greater salary 
_ and wage differentials to increase the motivation 
> of professionals and highly skilled workers; 
‘| the Histadrut, on the other hand, is on the side 
' of the masses of white collar and blue collar 


workers; is against increased differentiation. 
Similar differences of opinion exist with regard 
to various taxes, Governmental subsidies, and 
the like. 

Dayan, Peres, and their colleagues, who have 
no strong roots in the Histadrut and party 
machinery, are relatively unconcerned about the 
particular problems represented by these bodies. 
They were children, then teen-agers, in the pre- 
State period when the Histadrut and other 
groups had their days of glory and the old 
loyalties and ideologies were formed. If those 
who make up “the new guard” will be the 
leaders of the post-Ben-Gurion Israel, the func- 


tion and power of the pre-State bodies are 


certain to decline further. Hence, the bitter 
struggle over the successor of Ben-Gurion, and 


~ over other central power positions which involve 


questions of policy. 


or eX) 

re nov) [N ATTEMPTING to assess the next round, the 
velfar' following factors play a role: Dayan emerges 
yartie,) from the whole affair with the least political 
func.) damage, perhaps even considerable gain. He 
jal se) did not participate in the 1960 round of in- 
1d bu! vestigation; until the very last days he con- 
e con-| sistently refused to comment or take part in 
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‘try, but is also well liked by the Histadrut 


_ the whole succession fight, concentrating on 


one improvement after another in his tough job 
as Minister of Agriculture. Peres, and until 
recently, Lavon, have taken most of the beating. 
Lavon, though, now vindicated (barring new 
“revelations” in quite possible, additional rounds 


_ of investigation), is making a comeback. He 


is supported by what is still the single most 


| powerful force in Israeli politics, the Histadrut 


and Mapai. Lavon is certainly back in the race, 
at least for a central governmental position, if 
not that of the Premier. As so often in such 
conflicts, a third person is likely to walk away 
with the title. Eshkol, Minister of the Treasury, 
is a typical middle man. He is now mediating 
between the Lavon supporters and Ben-Gurion; 
he has many of “the young guard” in his minis- 
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leadership. At least for a transition period, he 
may be the man. Then there are of course a 
host of “dark horses.” 

Bui the main point goes beyond these per- 
sonal rivalries. Time, as is well known, is on 
the side of the younger generation (to which, 
the reader be aware, the writer of this article 
belongs). The lack of success of the Histadrut 
either to grow its own young leadership or to 
absorb one, suggests that the young generals 
and state administrators, not union or party 
secretaries, will serve as the corps from which 
future Israeli top politicians will be recruited. 
Moreover, the objective need of Israel to shift 
more functions and power from the pre-State 
bodies to the State is so great, that it is hard 
to believe that in the long run any responsible 
group will be able to resist the trend. Maybe the 
best sign to this effect is the position of Lavon 
in the Histadrut: he is one of the most ‘‘State- 
needs” conscious leaders. He introduced major 
changes into the structure of the Histadrut 
in the last years, such as decentralization of Solel 
Boneh (the major construction and manufac- 
turing enterprise, owned by the Histadrut), pro- 
fessionalization of the staff, and new controls 
over the bus-cooperatives—all complicated issues 
which require an examination in their own 
right—but all changes which indicate his under- 
standing of the needs of Israel, the trend of the 
present political development, and suggest a sense 
of national responsibility. Thus, while Israel 
had much to lose from the unfortunate order 
of 1954, which led to the Lavon Affair, it has 
only to gain from the outcome of the succession 
struggle which underlies it. 
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I Said to the Angel of Death 


fin memory of Rosiein Spiegel) 


I SAID to the angel of death: 
“What a shabby angel 

is the angel of death!”—I refused 

to address him directly. “All 

he can do is one thing, always 

the same thing, always slaying.” 

And even before he retorted I could see 

he thought I was unfair. “But that’s true 

of all the angels; each has his own 

particular function; they all have one-track 
roles!” 

And now he looked at me with astonished pike 
eyes 

as though he’d caught me in a lapse: how could I 

have forgotten all the books I read, the classic 

texts and the latest exhaustive monographs 

with footnotes—not to speak of the unpublished 
manuscripts. 

“Is the angel of mercy in less of a rut?” he 
protested. 

“But he doesn’t kill, he heals”; 

that’s what I said, and meant it, 

and still refused to address Death directly. 

“You're stupid,” he said, this time 

even annoyed at my rudeness. “You talk 

like a simpleton who discovered there is no God 

because of the documentary theory of the 
composition 

of the Pentateuch, or because the Gospels are 
indebted 

to Q” (but I still refused to be civil 

and what he said was unimpressive; I’d heard 
that 

at every sherry party of those who teach 
clergymen). 

“Stop grumbling,” he said, “and restrain your 
extravagant 

admiration of Mercy. He does what he has to. 
God’s orders. 

And that’s all I do too.” 

*You’re shabby,” I said, and finally 

faced him as I spoke; “shabby, shabby.” 

“Oh, what do you want me to do,” 

he cried, impatient but less self-assured; 

“IT must obey, I must execute His orders.” 

“Tt’s a lie,” I shouted, “a lie, a lie’— 


(for I was quite hysterical now, though I had 
not lost my reason.) 

“Are you mad,” said the angel of death to me; 

“how can I oppose Him, or disobey? Or is it 
Lucifer 


you're thinking of and urging that association) 


on me?” 


He spoke quietly, and I believe he was genuinel; { 


at a loss; for I had not spoken clearly. 
“You could refuse,” I insisted. “But how?” 
he demanded, and again to his voice 
returned that note of being in the right. And 

I hated him. 
“You could refuse.” “But how?” “Refuse, 
that’s all. And tell me no myths about Lucifer, 
dragging in some tale you don’t believe in 


to compensate for lack of faith, and lack off 


courage 

to say you don’t believe, when you no longer 
know 

what you believe and what you don’t believe. 

Refuse, that’s all; refuse.” 

“But how can I resist when God commands?” 

“Refuse, that’s all. The most 

He can do is destroy you.” “Fool, 

and do you believe He’ll lack someone else 

to appoint in my place, some loyal angel 

to act His agent, carry out the assignment 


that’s my round of duty?” “That’s His busines, 
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not yours, nor mine either. But you 
would rather be an angel than be nothing. | 
That’s why you’re shabby,” I said. | 
“The angel of death is a shabby angel,” 
I repeated, and again turned away 
from looking at him, for he was a horror to 
behold: 
smooth with justification 
white like an avalanche : 





and he would bury the one I love and call it [| 

beautiful. ' 
JupAH GOLDIN 

f 

Dr. Goldin is Professor of Jewish Studies at Yak? 


University. He has translated Pirke Abot (“The Wisdom | 


of the Fathers”) and a selection from the classical commet- 
taries, published as The Living Talmud. 
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The Use of 





Sovereignty 


by Ben Halpern 


Tr AN Israeli were to consider, some years after 
the creation of his state, how far it was es- 


tablished securely under the sanctions of inter- 
' national law, he could only come to grim 


conclusions. Neither the armistice agreements 


: nor action by the United Nations had been able 


to give Israel peace. The Arabs had been able 
to commit acts of patent hostility in defiance 
of their obligations. Both under the armistice 
agreements and under provisions of UN resolu- 
tions, the Arabs contested Israel’s sovereignty 
over strategically and economically vital parts 
of its territory and over aspects of its domestic 
policy. While Israel was able to assert its rights 
as a sovereign state effectively in reply to such 
attacks, and did so in matters of critical im- 
portance, on other issues it was forced by the 


' pressure of Western powers and UN officials, 


who were anxious to conciliate the Arabs, to 
submit to what Israelis considered infringements 
of sovereignty. The Arabs had not been con- 
ciliated, however, but were pressing their cam- 
paign for the total destruction of Israel or for 
cutting it back to a non-viable condition, and 
using both the armistice and the UN resolutions 
for these purposes. 


Against these designs, Israel relied for defense 
more and more upon the exercise of its sover- 
eignty and less and less upon the international 
consensus. When it assessed its position in the 
global power struggle, the picture looked even 
more forbidding. And here, too, Israel’s primary 


reliance had to be on its own sovereignty and 


will to survive. 


The “colonial” and Asian world, of which 
Israel was a member by location and previous 
condition of dependency, gave little weight to 
Israel’s right to exist. The Arab and, in general, 
the Moslem countries denied it and fought it, 
or at best were willing to make terms with it 





Reprinted by permission of the publishers from Ben 
Halpern, The Idea of the Jewish State, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Harvard University Press, Copyright, 1961, by the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College. 


Dr. Halpern is Research Associate in Israelian Studies 
in the Center for Middle Eastern Studies at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He taught sociology at the Hebrew University 
in 1952. The Idea of the Jewish State is the first study 
of its kind to deal with the ideology of sovereignty and 
its concrete political problems specifically in regard to 
the Jewish state and the Jewish people. It is a major 


' contribution to the understanding of these areas. The 


book is also issued by the Oxford Press in England. 


provisionally only if Israel would accept such 
conditions that it could neither serve its Zionist 
purpose nor survive a second occasion to attack 
it. Countries like Turkey, who early recognized 
Israel partly out of self-interest, or Iran or 
India, who recognized it for lack of a specific 
hostility, were easily moved by their greater in- 
terest in their good relations with the Arab and 
Moslem world to restrict temporarily or never 
to initiate full diplomatic relations. The new 
Africa and East Asian ex-colonial areas saw Is- 
rael through the myth images neither of Chris- 
tian Europe nor the Moslem East, but they 
might easily be persuaded to see it under the 
image of a Western imperialist colony. They 
showed little resistance to Arab marshalling of 
the Afro-Asian bloc against Israel except where 
determined Israeli efforts demonstrated concrete 
advantages in friendly relations. 

As for the European countries, Israel’s posi- 
tion in terms of their Realpolitik was only 
slightly better. The whole UN consensus, based 
on Christian Europe and its extensions overseas, 
had asserted Israel’s right to exist, but hardly 
any segment of it fully accepted its right to 
exist for the purpose to which it had autono- 
mously dedicated itself—the Zionist ingathering 
——or to exist within boundaries and with a scope 
of sovereignty sufficient to make it viable. The 
Roman Catholic countries, hoping to make Israel 
bow to the internationalization of Jerusalem, 
had joined the Arab-Asian bloc in rejecting a 
UN resolution calling for direct peace negoti- 
ations. Many of these countries were part of 
the Latin American “bloc” in the UN and in 
the first years of the international organization 
had a certain interest in voting agreements with 
the Arabs in order to derive minor advantages 
from their balance of power position. In those 
early years, the Soviet bloc remained relatively 
passive on the Palestine question. But after a 
while the Communist countries began to sup- 
port every Arab demand in the UN and, in re- 
turn, to enjoy the general support of many Arab 
countries, as they did, in many matters, of the 
Afro-Asian group as a whole. ‘These new allies 
were ready to go along with the Arabs in opposi- 
tion to Israel much further than the Roman 
Catholic-Latin American grouping had been. In 
a period when the Soviet Union was waging a 
grand campaign of threats of atomic war against 
all countries allied with the West, it issued re- 
peated and pointed denunciations of Israel and 
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its rulers, and said they were courting the ex- 
tinction which they, indeed, deserved. 


THE Western, mainly Protestant, European 

countries who were locked with Russia in a 
global struggle were the major prop upon which 
Israel’s economic viability leaned. Among them 
resided the western Christian conscience that 
had been successfully invoked from the begin- 
ning in support of Israel’s right to exist. But 
they, too, were far from recognizing Israel’s 
right to exist within viable frontiers and with 
a scope of sovereignty equal to that of other 
sovereign nations and sufficient for the Zionist 
functions Israel was designed to carry out. The 
British had not only, in the beginning, done 
everything short of participating openly in the 
Israeli-Arab war in order to make the creation 
of Israel difficult. In later years they continued 
to support the excision from Israel of areas 
which might be of strategic importance for a 
projected Arab military grouping in some sort 
of friendly relationship with themselves. The 
Americans, from whom Israel derived a major 
part of its financial support, did not hesitate to 
use this fact as a club to force Israel to comply 
with measures that the new state considered in 
derogation of its sovereignty. A blatant illustra- 
tion of the limits within which some officials 
felt that Israel’s sovereignty should be confined 
was given in a series of speeches, and statements 
in explanation of the speeches, by Henry By- 
roade, Assistant Secretary of State, in 1954. In 
the face of protests not only by American Jewish 
organizations but by the Israeli Ambassador, Mr. 
Byroade maintained, while denying any inten- 
tion to question Israel’s sovereign right to regu- 
late immigration, that the Zionist ideology of 
Israel and its free admission of Jews was a legiti- 
mate matter of concern both to the Arabs and 
to the Western countries, and should be recon- 
sidered by Israel in favor of “integration” into 
the (Arab) Middle East. America also took 
drastic steps to enforce Israeli submission to 
restrictions of its sovereignty in the civilian de- 
velopment of the demilitarized zones, and it 
maintained a stiff avoidance of Israeli Jerusalem 
after it became the effective and proclaimed 
capital of the country. In addition, America 
from time to time expressed a vague sympathy, 
if not support, for plans to cut back Israel’s 
territory in vital areas; although American of- 
ficials also suggested the inclusion of the Gaza 
strip in Israel on condition that the refugee 
population there be absorbed in the Jewish state. 


The most critical involvement of Israel with 
global politics arose, however, not from the 
varying attitudes different nations took, in line 


.pacts of one kind or another. 
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with their interests, to the problems represente 
by Israel itself and its claims to the condition; 
of a viable existence. 
to Israel’s sovereign existence arose from the 


clash between the global powers, East and West, 
and the measures each took to strengthen it) 


position in the Middle East. 


In the first years of Israel’s existence, th) 


Soviet Union was virtually excluded from in. 


fluence in the Middle East and, apart from oc.) 
casional gestures, maintained a relatively passive} 


attitude toward developments there. The West. 


ern powers, on the other hand, began very early | 


to plan for the organization of the area under 
their aegis as a defensive bloc designed to con. 
tain Soviet expansion. After initial vaguenes, 
specific plans consistently left Israel out of con- 


sideration, owing to Arab hostility to that coun- | 
try, and sought to combine all or some of the 


Arab countries with other Moslem countrie 
opposed to Russia. The effort to be all-inclusive, 
with the exception of Israel, broke down over 
the rivalries in the Arab camp; and the Wes 
set up the Baghdad Pact including Iraq as it 
sole Arab participant. With other states, like 
Jordan or Saudi Arabia, one or another Western 
country maintained separate military relation. 
ships. As a result, practically all the Arab states 
were being armed by the West with modern 
weapons, in accordance with mutual security 
Not only did 
Israel have no such alliance, but the inflamed 
condition of Arab-Jewish relations made West- 
ern countries reluctant to aid Israel to arm 
through normal commercial channels. 


The Western powers, whose fleets and military 
potential seemed to dominate the security situ- 
ation in the area, did not totally ignore the 
Israeli-Arab problem, to be sure. America, 
Britain, and France, through their 1950 Tri- 
partite Declaration, were a more effective force 
controlling this potentially explosive situation 
than was any UN measure. Through this Dec- 
laration the three Western powers declared it 
their purpose to oppose any aggressive action, 
from whatever side, in violation of the borders 
established by the Palestine armistice. A clear 
legal basis upon which the Western powers could 
intervene, or indeed really undertook to inter- 
vene, existed, however, only in the treaties by 
which Britain, with its military bases and forces 
in Egypt and Jordan, was committed to protect 
the borders of those countries against attack. 
During the fighting in 1948, Britain had let it 
be seen that she took seriously her rights and 
obligations under the two treaties. Israel had 
no similar treaty with any of the Western pow- 
ers. Moreover, the territory of Israel—unlike 
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Egypt, Jordan, or Syria—is so small that, if not 
adequately armed for speedy defensive action of 
its own, the country would be totally overrun 
and largely destroyed before the Tripartite 
agreement could become effective, even if it 
were succesfully invoked in Israel’s favor. Nor 
was the attitude of the Western powers on the 
question of Israel’s borders such that, if it were 
occupied by the Arabs, Israel could hope that the 
Western powers would require a withdrawal to 
the original lines—as would certainly happen if 
the case were reversed—or to any boundaries 
that would leave Israel a viable and not merely 
a nominal political unit. 

The Tripartite Declaration did contain, to be 
sure, a vaguely phrased commitment to maintain 
a balance of armaments between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors. In this case, the Western pow- 
ers were in a position to make their Declaration 
good, since they themselves were at the time 
the main arms suppliers in the Middle East, and 
were in close connection with the other Western 
industrial nations that supplied arms. Both Is- 
rael and the Arab states complained that West- 
ern policy in controlling the supply of arms 
worked to their disadvantage. The Western 
powers, on the other hand, could claim that 
while “the rights of each Party to its security 
and freedom from fear of attack” might not, 
perhaps, be “fully respected” as a result of their 
policy, at least neither party could safely carry 
out a full-scale military aggression. 


AFrer 1953, however, the Soviet Union made 

the Western control arrangement entirely 
ineffective by their overwhelming supply of of- 
fensive arms to Egypt and other Arab states. 
In reply to this encouragement to aggression, 
the Western powers did not at first attempt to 
restore a balance by arming Israel. Even in the 
arms they themselves disposed of, they aban- 
doned the principle of arms balance. They 
competed with Russia in supplying arms to Arab 
states, thus decreasing the margin of safety by 
which the uneasy Middle East had until then 
been guarded from renewed war. That the Tri- 
partite Declaration had become ineffective was 
nowhere more clearly implied than in the advice 
given to Israel by the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, to seek its safety not in arms, but in an 
appeal to the United Nations. 

But precisely at this time the Security Coun- 
cil, rendered ineffective on so many issues by the 
Soviet veto, was the organ least capable of 
imposing restraints upon Arab aggressive incli- 
After the initial Soviet cooperation 
with the West on the Palestine problem, there 
followed a period of three years when it ab- 
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stained on all votes on Palestine, leaving the 
Western powers a free hand to guide the Secur- 
ity Council in this matter. Since 1953, the 
Soviet Union had followed a course of increas- 
ingly obvious pro-Arab partisanship in the 
Security Council. On the record since then, it 
could be counted on to cripple the UN in any 
action it might contemplate in order to counter- 
act Arab aggression against Israel. 

The situation shifted still more sharply 
through the agreement by which the Soviet 
bloc supplied arms to Egypt and enabled Colonel 
Nasser to embark upon a bold new policy, rely- 
ing on Soviet backing. The consequences that 
threatened for Israel were all too clear. The 
circle of its enemies was closing around it as an 
Egyptian general undertook to organize and 
unify the forces of Egypt, Jordan and Syria. 
The Egyptians not only maintained their anti- 
Israel blockade at Suez with impunity, but were 
threatening to close Israel’s other access to the 
Red Sea at Eilat, and the prospect loomed of 
submarines adding their overwhelming force to 
the sea barrier. Soon the Egyptians would learn 
how to use the superior aircraft, tanks, and artil- 
lery the Soviets had sent them, and the “‘second 
round” would reopen. 

But the situation had also changed rapidly for 
the Western countries, and Israel was not slow 
to see the opportunities this presented. As 
Britain’s alliances with Egypt and Jordan were 
more and more clearly marked for annulment 
and British forces for withdrawal from the area, 
the threat that British forces would be used 
almost automatically against any action by Israel 
rather suddenly evaporated. Moreover, in na- 
tionalizing the Suez Canal, President Nasser 
placed the Western countries under the menace 
of the same kind of control of their direct access 
to the Indian Ocean as was being applied against 
Israel. This development caused at least one 
country, France, to change its views sharply and 
realize the need to arm Israel at the new standard 
set by Soviet arms in Egypt. Other Western 
countries, particularly the United States, gave 
at least tacit consent to the new policy. After 
a brief period of preparation, Israel on October 
29, 1956, drove into the Sinai Peninsula. In five 
days, the Jewish forces overran all Egyptian 
positions east of Suez, routed the entire Egyptian 
force concentrated on the borders of Israel, 
seized great stores of arms and equipment, dis- 
rupted the organization of irregular raiders who 
had been harassing Israel from their base in the 
Gaza strip, and, for an indefinite time, secured 
peaceful conditions on its long southwestern 
frontiers and undisturbed traffic through the 
Gulf of Akaba to the Red Sea. 
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The Israeli attack on Egyptian army concen- 
trations and raiders’ bases threatening its borders 
was the occasion for an Anglo-French move to 
seize the Suez Canal. The differences in the 
military methods and results of the two cam- 
paigns are familiar and need not detain us. What 
should be noted, however, are the differences in 
the avowed objectives of the two campaigns and 
in the spirit in which the Israeli public, on the 
one hand, as compared with the French and 
British publics, on the other, received the an- 
nouncement of the actions taken and the con- 
sequences which were then incurred. 

The Israelis did not, of course, go through any 
such formal procedure as Mr. Hammarskjold 
had virtually suggested in order to obtain ad- 
vance approval from the Security Council for 
declaring the armistice with Egypt inoperative 
and asserting their rights to self-defense under 
Article 51 of the UN Charter. The Sinai oper- 
ation was kept a close secret not only from the 
outside world but even from members of the 
government as well as the public of Israel until 
the last possible moment in order to ensure its 
success. But no one was left in any doubt as 
to the grounds on which Israel asserted its rights 
of self-defense and the real reasons why it re- 
sorted to them. In launching its offensive Israel 
indicated that the Armistice with Egypt had 
died because of its ineffectiveness, and that the 
Jews intended to defend their security by de- 
stroying the military threat which Egypt had 
assembled against them in Sinai and in Gaza. 


The French and British, on the other hand— 
in particular, the latter—did not say they were 
acting against the Egyptians at all, or in self- 
defense against the threat to their security in- 
herent in the nationalization of the Suez Canal. 
They claimed that they were acting under the 
Tripartite Declaration, and that their interven- 
tion was a response not to the internationaliza- 
tion of the canal but to the Israeli campaign 
into Sinai. It was a legal attitude which not 
only betrayed its unreality to the most super- 
ficial observer but recoiled against the Anglo- 
French planners with disastrous effect. For, the 
third party to the Tripartite Declaration, the 
United States, came out in flat opposition to the 
Franco-British intervention, as to the Israeli 
offensive which had served as its pretext. 


Wue the nature and intensity of the public 

response to the collapse of the Suez campaign 
and to the repercussions in the UN differed in 
France and Britain, in neither country did the 
government enjoy the solid support of the pub- 
lic. Such solidarity as was displayed quite often 
came as a reaction of resentment against the 
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United States for turning against its allies. By 
the direct response to the government’s policy, 
in both cases, was critical and antagonistic, op 
balance. This was true both in the first phase 
of Anglo-French intervention, and in the second 
phase, of Anglo-French withdrawal under UN 
pressure. In Israel, on the other hand, the goy. 


ernment enjoyed the solid support of the public, F 


which showed enthusiasm for the successes of 


the military offensive and high morale and con. | 
| Are 


fidence in the government in its slow, negoti- 


ated withdrawal in the face of UN pressure) 
Of all the governments which attacked Egypt f 
in the fall of 1956, only the Israeli government § 
emerged from the crisis and its aftermath! 
strengthened rather than weakened in its hold 


on the popular consensus. 


The Israelis, moreover, held their ground in? 
the face of UN pressure longer and with more | 
conviction than the British or the French, and) 
consequently at much greater risk of penalties | 


both through international action and the uni- 


lateral action of one or another great power.| 


The British and French suffered severe penalties 


—as did the rest of Western Europe—through | 


the blockage of the Suez Canal, but America 
did nothing to add to their difficulties. Indeed, 
it sought to ease them by arranging for alter- 
native supplies of oil. Against Israel—as against 
Egypt for its earlier offenses—the United States 


took financial measures by blocking funds at f 


once. Russia for its part cancelled the ship- 
ments of oil by which it paid for its large scale 
purchases of Israelian citrus fruits. The in- 
sistence by Israel that its withdrawal behind its 
frontiers must not result in a restoration of the 
status quo ante, and its demand for new and 
effective assurances of security before it would 
comply with the UN order to retire, led the 
American Secretary of State to threaten that 
the sanctions provided in the UN Charter would 
be imposed. The outcry against this statement 
in the United States, leading to a softening of 
the American attitude, helped no less to end 
the crisis than did Israel’s decision to withdraw 
on the basis not of “guarantees” but of “assump- 
tions” that its frontiers would be kept at peace 
and its gateway to the Red Sea kept open by 
UN action. 


It was noted as a mark of confidence in its 
leaders that the Israeli public accepted quietly 
the final decision to withdraw from Sinai and 
from the Gaza strip. The obvious implication 
is that the Israeli public was believed ready to 
face the imposition of sanctions which would 
have threatened the shaky Israeli economy with 
collapse and confronted the Israeli public with 
an austerity regime that might bring the whole 
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country as close to the starvation level as Jeru- 
salem had been during the siege of 1948. The 
policy the Israel government followed, until a 
compromise between its own position and the 
position of leading UN powers broke the crisis 
at the last minute, was possible only because it 
could count on the solid support of the Israelian 
The people was ready to back the 
government to the point of all-or-nothing risks 


| in which Israel would withstand not only the 


Arab and Moslem world, or the ruthless Soviet 
bloc, but even the invocation of extreme sanc- 
tions against it by Western powers through the 
UN—closing a circle of world-wide hostility to 
the Jewish state. 


The character of the Jewish state and the way 
in which it conceives its own sovereignty today 
must be understood in the light of the position 
taken by Israel in that crisis. The idea of a 
Jewish state, as we have seen, was susceptible 
to all kinds of restrictions, modifications, or de- 
ferments of sovereignty so long as the central 
purpose and myth image of auto-Emancipation 
was served, or at least not blocked by them. 
But to seek to impose such restrictions as would 
deny this central purpose provoked a resistance, 
and an insistence on the prerogatives of sover- 
eignty, which was as fierce as it was determined. 


In the exercise of its sovereignty in the face 
of such challenges, Israel was prepared to risk 
all extremities and to stake its very existence 
on an all-or-nothing choice. Israel, moreover, 
was quite self-conscious about its own willing- 
ness to resist to the utermost extreme. It con- 
sidered this not merely a last resort to which it 
might be driven, but an effective weapon which 
might be used by policy. Such an attitude is 
not unexampled, of course, for countries like 
Japan or Russia have also considered it a cal- 
culable strategic of tactical advantage that the 
kind of morale, or the kind of objective circum- 
stances, were to be found on their side which 
would make their people risk more or endure 
more than would the enemy. The Israeli version 
of this doctrine—almost a military principle— 
is the maxim Ein breira; ‘““We have no choice.” 
Israel is conceived as the last stand of the Jewish 
people, for the Hitler era had shown they had 
no safety they could rely on elsewhere. The 
Hitler era had also taught the Jews the lesson 
that survival can be bought in some situations 
only by seemingly suicidal resistance. And while 
the Jewish state arose out of rebellion against 
the Jewish situation in the Diaspora, the pros- 
pect of having to resist, even in Israel, an entire 
world made the Israelis see the continuity of 
their own situation and their own tactics with 
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those in the Exile. In a formula used repeatedly 
at the time of the Sinai campaign, Mrs. Meir, 
Israel’s Foreign Secretary, said that the Jews had 
survived in the Exile by asserting their will to 
survive even when it was denied by all others; 
and, if necessary, they would survive as a sov- 
ereign state in Israel by asserting their sovereign 
existence when it was denied by all others. 


To live by such desperate expedients is, of 
course, not a positive ideal possible for any 
people. For a small and relatively weak nation 
like Israel, it is a reliable tactical model only on 
condition that it is not opposed by a great power 
capable of acting with utter ruthlessness. The 
suicidal determination of Israel could serve them 
against the Arabs only because, given Arab 
weakness, it made them the stronger party. It 
could not serve them in the same way against 
Russia, as they are fully aware. Only the risk 
of involvement in a third World War which 
Israel could create for the Soviets by its resist- 
ance was a safety factor that the Israelis could 
count on during the Sinai campaign. In spite of 
threats of obliteration, Israel did not feel that 
atomic bombs would drop on Tel Aviv to en- 
force Russian demands: for this evoked the 
dread possibility of global atomic war. Nor 
could Israel’s determination to resist pressure 
help the Israelis to stave off starvation or eco- 
nomic collapse, if UN sanctions were rigidly 
enforced against them. Only the belief that 
Western public opinion would not tolerate 
measures that clearly threatened the very sur- 
vival of Israel would have given Israel the con- 
fidence that they could challenge such a test 
with a margin of safety. 


But if Israel was ready to take an incredibly 
rigid and, it seemed, a suicidally risky stand in 
defense of its right to exist on the terms it con- 
sidered as right and just, it also accepted the 
recognition of its demands in the vaguest, most 
noncommittal and informal of terms. In the 
ensuing period, the “assumptions” on which 
Israel agreed to withdraw from Sinai were, in 
fact, effective in securing Israel’s objective of 
peaceful conditions on the Egyptian frontier 
and free access to the Red Sea. Their legal 
quality is of the most tenuous, however. 


The legal theory of the UN Secretariat is that 
the Egyptian-Israeli armistice, which Israel has 
pronounced dead, governs the situation. For 
the moment, this assertion has no more effect 
on the situation than the Security Council’s 
earlier pronouncement that Egypt could not 
legitimately bar Israel from the Suez Canal. The 
policies of the two sovereign states involved, in- 
hibited only by a consideration of the risks 
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involved in disturbing the informal and non- 
legal status quo, really determine the uneasy 
balance between peace and war. 

The creation of a stabler balance and of a 
legal relationship of peace would require recog- 
nizing the customary restrictions on sovereignty 
which make possible the modicum of order that 
exists in normal relations between peoples. To 
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accept this kind of restriction upon sovereignty 
—even in unusual degree—has always been com. 
patible with the idea of the Jewish state. Tp 
accept a reciprocal relationship of the Jewish 


state and the Arab states respecting these limit § 


on sovereignty would obviously be welcomed 


by Israel as a crowning recognition of its soy. ff 


ereign existence. 


The Junker 


{A Short Story] 
by Jack Luria 


FF A short time during World War II, I was 

assigned to the motor-pool of a small train- 
ing-field in southeastern Kansas. Usually I drove 
a carryall that served as a field bus. Occasionally 
I chauffeured the air inspector of the post, Major 
Vann. 

Vann was a wartime prodigy, a major at 
twenty-four; it had taken him less than three 
years of instructing pilot trainees to reach his 
rank. Tall and dark-handsome, he carried com- 
mand in every inch of his erect bearing, aloof 
manner and lustrous insignia. In contrast to 
the other officers with their droopy garrison 
caps, Major Vann wore a stiff graumet in his 
hat. Cadets dreaded flying with him. The small 
training-planes had dual controls, so that an 
instructor could bruise a student flier’s thighs 
with abrupt movements of his control stick. 
Vann beat cadets’ thighs purple for the tiniest 
errors. He seemed to glory in being feared and 
hated. In any case his reputation did him no 
harm. He was a favorite of our commanding 
officer, an old West Pointer who was forever 
dressing men down for lacking, as he put it, 
“the guts to command.” 

The Jewish men among us referred to the 
Major as “von Vann” or “the Junker,” a nick- 
name implying that he was anti-Semitic. I was 
somewhat uncomfortable about this. At Camp 
Upton, where I had been inducted, an old, white- 
haired master sergeant had given me a private 
briefing on Jewish sensitivity to prejudice. “I 
don’t go for this anti-Semitic stuff. I been 
in this here army since the Spanish-American 
War nearly, and I never once got a bad break 
on account of being a Jew,” he told me. “You 
go around with a big nose sniffing for Jew-haters 
and you'll smell what just ain’t there. Do your 
job and mind your business, young fella, and 
you'll get along fine.” 

Having accepted the old master sergeant’s 
advice as eminently sensible, I was determined 


to smell no evil unless it hit me on the nose, 


It did just that one day. Waiting for the Junker | 
outside the operations office, I overheard him? 
discussing the latest group of cadets who wer | 


to be dropped from pilot training. He wa 


talking with a Jewish flying officer, Captain} 
Lempert, a stocky, card-playing, phlegmatic | 


type who would not be likely to have a sensitive 
nose. 


“Here’s Applebaum right on top. There's | 


a stumblebee for you,” I heard the Junker say. 
“T’ve checked him out. A foulup. He’ll never 
fly an airplane,” Lempert agreed. 


“You know, Lempert, I got nothing against | 
people of your race. But I’ve washed out just) 


about every Jewish cadet I ever flew with. That’ 


a fact.” Vann had lowered his voice, so that 
I barely heard his words. I ducked my head} 
stealthily through the door of the operations | 


office. Lempert looked flushed. “Suppose you 
tell me why, Major,” he said. 
‘You don’t have to ask. You're a pilot your- 


self. I never flew with one who wouldn’t get | 
snarled up when I poured the heat on him.’ | 
“T don’t mean Applebaum,” Lempert insisted. | 


“How about the others?” 

“Well, being as you’re twisting my arm, I'l 
say it. You fly an airplane by the seat of your 
pants. Call it instinct or feeling or reflex. But 


you got to work like a camera spring—binj | 


bang! Now your Jewish boys, they’re thinkin; old. 


all the time. It’s no damn good, Lempert.” 
That was all I got to hear. I moved out of 

earshot then, for I had some scruples about 

eavesdropping even on talk which in an u- 


timate sense concerned me. Nevertheless I had) 


heard enough to deepen my feeling of uneas 
whenever I drove with Major Vann. 


DON’T recall that the Junker ever spoke to mt | 


when I drove his staff car, except to batk| re 


, you! 


out an order or eat me out for not saluting him 
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smartly enough. For the most part his duties 
as air inspector were rather vague. Since he spent 
a good deal of time closeted with the c.o., it 
was rumored that the two men were business 
partners and discussed, on government time, 
the Texas oil wells they owned. One of Major 
Vann’s responsibilities I knew about: as soon 


» as one of our airplanes came down on civilian 
property, he would get quickly over to the 
spot where the accident or forced landing had 
' occurred in order to forestall unreasonable 
| damage claims against the Army. 


I was with him on the last trip of this kind 


- that the Junker ever made. A cadet on a routine 
' cross-country flight had run out of gas and 
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landed in a cornfield. He had called in about 
his misadventure at noontime. An hour later 
that afternoon I was taking Major Vann on a 
fifty-mile drive through the dust of the wind- 
ingest back roads I had ever been on. I finally 
caught sight of the damaged airplane in a field 
beyond an unpainted weatherbeaten barn, and 
I turned slowly into the rutted lane leading into 
the farm. The Junker slammed his foot down 


- over mine on the accelerator and roared, ‘‘Give 


it the gun, boy! Scare the hair off this goddamn 
feather merchant!” I tore up to the barn like 
a roller coaster at Coney Island and screeched 
the car to a halt. 

We found ourselves in a most untidy farm- 
yard. The sour smell of a pigsty was not en- 
tirly submerged in the gaseous outpourings 
of a defective cesspool. Fallen fence posts and 
chunks of firewood lay about haphazardly; a few 
scrawny hens scratched about in the sawdust. 
The farmhouse had been built on rock piles 
which had settled unevenly so that the house 
teetered on an angle. Beyond a rusty barbed 
wire tangle grazed a handful of Herefords look- 
ing like the seven famished cows of Joseph’s 
dream. 

There was no sign of anyone around. The 
Junker had struck a number of blasts on the 
horn of the car before a man in a button-up 
grey sweater came out of the barn. It was hard 
to tell how old he was, though he looked terribly 
old. His hands seemed gnarled and twisted with 


_ arthritis, and it pained me to watch his stooped 


shuffle. 

The Junker strode towards the farmer and 
slid a printed form out of a manila folder. Stiffly 
erect, he announced himself: “Major Vann from 
the Airfield. I represent the Army Air Corps 


' in your claim for damages.” 


The farmer looked blankly at the Junker. 


_ “Don’t know nothing about a claim,” he said. 
& 


“Aw, shoot!” the Junker exclaimed. “One 


_ of our airplanes came down back there. That 


your property?” 
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“Last time the tax assessor came round it was 
my property.” 

“All right. We’re willing to assume our air- 
plane did some damage. How much?” The 
Junker poised his pen over the printed form 
and waited. The farmer studied his knobby 
finger joints but said nothing. ‘Well, how 
much?” Vann demanded. 

The farmer’s words stumbled out haltingly. 
“Them things is mighty hard to calculate. In 
a bad year ... well now, supposing this was a 
bad year for farm folk. Then a stand of corn 
tore up don’t mean much on account of the 
price of feed being low. Right now, a course, 
corn fetches a right good price if you get by 
corn borers and dry spells and such.” 

“How much? How much?” the Junker or- 
dered. “Pll put you in for a fifty-dollar claim.” 

The farmer’s gaze shifted to the horizon. His 
words came out as if they had been hobbled 
somewhere within him. “‘As I said, there’s dry 
spells and borers and flooding rain. Seed rots 
without sprouting sometimes.” 

The Junker wrote a figure on his form and 
offered his pen to the farmer. “I’m sticking 
my neck way out and putting in a hundred- 
dollar claim for you. That’s more than you 
can get for your whole goddamn crop.” 

The farmer ignored the pen which the Major 
kept darting at him like a stiletto. ‘““You reckon 
so, Mister?” he asked. 

““Now you just sign this so you can’t go hold- 
ing us up someday,” the Major snapped. He 
thrust the form so that it brushed the farmer’s 
chest. 


HE OLD MAN pushed the paper away without 

looking at it. “You got any cause to accuse 
me of being dishonest?” he said. 

The Junker drew himself more erect, his eyes 
glaring cold fire. “You’re wasting my time,” 
he rasped. “I’m ordering you to sign. Get it— 
ordering. I want to get the hell out of here.” 

Standing there twisted and puny before the 
glowering young major the farmer shook his 
head deliberately. “‘No one’s hindering you,” he 
said. “I’ve had little schooling and I’m an ig- 
norant man. But IJ ain’t given to signing papers 
unless I know sure what I’m signing.” 

The Junker unclenched his tight fists and in 
a gentler tone set about explaining why the 
farmer ought to sign the form. He appealed 
to the old man’s patriotism, pointing out that 
while they stood palavering there the war effort 
was being irretrievably impeded. When the 
Junker’s harangue had ended, the old man shook 
his head again. 

‘Now look, Zeke, you’ve got me over a barrel. 
This is just a job I’ve got to do,” Vann pleaded 
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at last. “You want me to read this whole damn 
form through for you?” Another shake of the 
head from the farmer. “You got someone around 
who can read?. . . Let me leave this with you 
so you can think it over. I'll come back to- 
morrow to pick it up.” 

“No, I don’t want you prowling around here. 
I got work to do.” 

The Junker took off his stiff-crowned hat 
and wiped the sweatband. “Goddamn!” he cried. 
“If they let me handle bastards like you, you’d 
play ball all right. Here we are dying for 
sonsabitches like you!” 

The farmer inched himself almost erect and 
looked at Vann levelly. “I don’t see you dying, 
Mister,” he said. “No one invited you here and 
I don’t ever want to see you again. I don’t care 
about the damage that airplane did. I’m making 
it a gift to the Government. You go on now!” 

“Tl go gladly. Just sign this paper!” the 
Junker fairly shrieked. In his earnestness he took 
hold of both arms of the old man. 

The farmer glared at the Major with con- 
tempt. “You take your hands off me and get 
off my property. You hear me? Git!” 

Vann turned slowly and limped back to the 
car. I jumped to open the door for him and 

as about to take my place at the wheel of the 
car when a mad impulse suddenly possessed me. 
I saluted the Junker and said, “Sir, I couldn’t 
help overhearing what happened. May I have 
permission to try, Sir?” 

He had sagged against the car seat, but he 
snapped himself erect and snarled, “What god- 
damn business is it of yours to poke your nose 
into? You’ve got a helluva lot of cheek, Soldier. 
Your job is driving this car.” 

“I’m very sorry, Sir,” I said, my hands on 
the ignition button. I had already put the car 
into second gear when he tore the white form 
out of his folder and flung it at me. “Go ahead 
and speak to the old bastard. You just might 
be able to.” He spat his words at me. 

The old man looked startled and angry when 
he hobbled to the door of the farmhouse and 
found me knocking. “I told you fellows to 
get out, didn’t I?” he demanded. 

“If you please, Sir, it would save a lot of 
trouble. . . .” I began. 

He looked me over a few moments before 
he said, “That bully out front sent you back, 
I reckon.” 

“Oh no, I asked Major Vann to let me speak 
with you,” I protested. 

“Well, come in and set.” 


THE park living room-kitchen I entered touch- 
ed my memory with a hundred similar rooms 
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in which I had been as a boy on the lower Eag 
Side of New York. The round oak table wit) 
the threadbare oilcloth was familiar; so were 
the straight-backed chairs ringing the table 
and the brown leatherette sofa with horsehai; 


stained bureau laden with family pictures, 


I sat down at the table while the old man |i 
a kerosene lamp and labored through a reading | 
of the indemnification form. From time to) 
time he pointed to a word or phrase and asked § 
me what it meant. I felt at ease in that dark? 
kitchen, almost at home. The smells weren't | 
those I was used to, but they were good, homey | 


ones: pork chops frying on a smoky woodstove, | 
ripening cheese and dusty dry corn, bean curd f 


and sauerkraut. The musty-papered walls of 7 
the room were bare except for a faded, fly- 


specked print of General Pershing on a horse. 


At last the old man dipped a battered pen / 
into a bottle of ink. Carefully he crossed out § 


the “100” which Major Vann had written in 
on the form and substituted a “1.” Then he 
shakily traced his signature at the bottom and 


handed the paper to me. When I thanked him, f 
his wrinkles creased into a grin and he said, “Hef 
shoulda had you come in the first place. I’m[ 
obliging to folks who don’t come at me like wild 7 


boars demanding things.” 


For a long while on our drive back to the} 
base the Junker remained grimly silent, looking | 


spent and depressed. Suddenly he spoke to me: 
“That old son of a bitch is Jewish, isn’t he?” 


The idea was so far-fetched that I had tof 


choke back an impulse to laugh. “I don’t knov. 
But I doubt it, Sir,” I answered. 
“Oh, he’s a Jew all right,” Vann persisted 


“The way he argued with me. Stubborn as black | 


pitch, And the way he walked pretty nea 
dusting the ground with his face.” 

“T think he has arthritis or rheumatism o: 
something like it,” I said. 

“Then how come you two got along so good?” 

“We speak the same language, Sir.” (I in- 
tended this as irony.) 

“T thought so,” Vann said. “It takes a Jew 
to talk to a Jew.” 


It came to me foggily that the Junker wa} 


trying to trap me into talking back to him, 
ying p § 


goading me into insubordination. I was able} 
to control myself but after a time I said, “That ) 
was uncalled for, Sir.” He kept looking silently | 


out of his side window. 
After this incident I avoided driving duty 


for Major Vann. I considered bringing a charge} 
of prejudice against him, hoping that I could} 
induce Captain Lempert to support me. But 
while I was still brooding about it, the Junker 


— 
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disappeared from the airfield: a clerk at head- 
quarters confided in me that Major Vann had 
| suddenly applied for combat duty as a B-25 pilot. 

Major Vann was killed a few months later 
in a raid on a German factory city. What made 
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Major Vann throw over the safety of a pilot 
training-school in the States? Patriotism? Rest- 
lessness? A hunger to pit his will to live against 
the enemy’s cunning? The bite in the farmer’s 
words, “I don’t see you dying, Mister”? 
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A Lamed-V ovnik 


THE Last oF THE Just by André 

Schwartz-Bart. Translated by 
Stephen Becker. Atheneum, 
New York, 374 pp., $4.95. 


art of the heartbreak which 

attends a reading of André 
Schwarz-Bart’s novel, The Last of 
the Just, comes from our sense of 
the unspeakable travail which 
must have gone into its writing. 
Schwarz-Bart has written an inner 
history of European Jewry during 
the Nazi era; a chapter in the re- 
demptive history of Israel; a re- 
flection upon the meaning (which 
is to say the meaninglessness) of 
Jewish existence. But within the 
surge of his allegory and his phi- 
losophy he has paused also to evoke 
a detailed, almost morbidly pre- 
cise, picture of the Nazi crimes. 
Schwarz-Bart was born in France 
in 1928, the son of immigrants 
from Poland. His whole family 
was exterminated in a prison- 
camp. With horror I have imag- 
ined the author, a self-taught and 
skillful writer, seated at his desk; 
painstakingly controlling his mem- 
ories even as his fingers control 
his pen; meticulously slowing and 
reversing the passage of remem- 
bered time (beyond all reason and 
artistic necessity!); reliving, al- 
most savoring, the color, the smell, 
the shape of each terrible event; 
measuring out, like some cosmic 
tailor, the precise amount of suf- 
fering in each separate humilia- 
tion, each separate martyrdom 
which he describes. I had not 
imagined that the sky was so 
often blue and bright in Germany 
during those awful years. Gray 
was the color, in my mind’s eye, 
gray, as in some coarse-grained 
newsreel. How terrible that the 
sky was blue. The book is an 


anatomy of vividly imagined suf- 
fering. One must suffer with and 
for the author while reading it. 

But if this were yet another 
of those shapeless chronicles of 
misery, which our age has pro- 
duced in abundance, it would be 
unimportant. We have become 
inured to the photography of hor- 
ror, numbed, partly by repetition, 
but principally because the events 
photographed utterly confound 
our attempts to shape them into 
some meaningful form. What com- 
mands our attention in Schwarz- 
Bart’s book is his attempt to make 
some ultimate sense of these events, 
to present them in an overarching 
framework of meaning. He accom- 
plishes this in what are finally 
theological terms. The book is a 
novel and not a theology, but its 
events and characters embody a 
kind of dramatized theology and 
force us to discuss them theo- 
logically. 

The Last of the Just is the tale 
of a family and its legend. The 
family, clearly, is meant to rep- 
resent the community of Israel. 
The legend is that of the Thirty- 
six Just Men, the Lamed-Vov, who 
in each generation were said to 
have gathered into themselves the 
sorrows of mankind and who, in 
times of peril, brought comfort 
and encouragement to the Jews. 
But for the Thirty-six, it was said, 
humanity would be strangled by 
its own suffering. Who, precisely, 
the Lamed-Vov were remained a 
mystery, most of them did not 
know themselves of their election, 
nor of the suffering they endured. 
“When an unknown Just Man 
rises to Heaven,” a Hasidic story 
goes, “he is so frozen that God 
must warm him for a thousand 
years between His fingers before 
his soul can open itself to Para- 
dise.” This much was certain: one 


Lamed-Vovunik in each generation 
was a descendant of the martyr, 
Yom Tov Levy, who, in 1185 at 
York put his followers to death 
rather than submit them to con- 
version. In the centuries which 
followed, the Levy family moved 
from England through Europe fi- 
nally to Poland, witnessing and 
experiencing the cycle of perse- 
cution, torture, and expulsion 
which in Schwarz-Bart’s view con- 
stitutes the essential events of 
Jewish history. The Men of Sor- 
rows which the Levy family pro- 
duced varied in the quality of their 
suffering: some enjoying the good 
fortune of exquisite martyrdom, 
others dying ignominiously in their 
beds. Life in Poland was unevent- 
ful, the chances for a violent and 
noble death infrequent, and as 
the life span and heirs of the Levys 
increased it became, in time, un- 
clear who precisely the holy Levy 
was in each generation. Still, the 
family retained and honored the 
memory of their legend and when 
in 1918 an outbreak of pogroms 
drove them to Germany, they took 
it with them. Schwarz-Bart relates 
this family saga in a long intro- 
duction and speaks of the Levys’ 
will-to-martyrdom with irony. 


HE last of the Just Levys is 

Ernie Levy, born in the German 
town of Stillenstadt, and tutored 
in his vocation by his grandfather, 
Mordecai. Ernie grows up within 
the swell-tide of anti-Semitism 
which marked the early Hitler 
years. He is beaten, harassed, and 
constantly humiliated. (Schwarz- 
Bart reminds us that there is ig- 
noble as well as noble Jewish suf- 
fering and that the ignoble suffer- 
ing which Jews endured during 
the early Nazi years had its own 
special horror.) In his fancy that 
he himself is a Just Man Ernie 
finds sense and meaning in the 
suffering he and his family endure. 
But when his faith wavers, Mean- 
ing and Being itself disintegrate 
before his eyes. When as a child 
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he is betrayed by his little German 
girl-friend, he runs in anguish to 
a field and begins to crush between 
his fingers the tiny and meek 
insects which previously had seem- 
ed to him symbols of humanity. 
Soon after, he slits his wrists and 
flings himself through a window. 
(Suicide among Jews was very 
rare just before the end, Schwarz- 
Bart informs us, but “back in 
1934, hundreds and hundreds of 
little German-Jewish school chil- 
dren came up for their examina- 
tions in suicide, and hundreds of 
them passed.”) Later, in France, his 
whole family now dead, Ernie 
again contemplates suicide, and 
then, failing this, lapses into bar- 
barism, chewing raw meat red with 
blood, lusting like the animals of 
the yard, covering his head with 
dust, forgetting and dishonoring 
his people. Ernie’s despair, and 
Schwarz-Bart’s mode of describing 
it, reminds us of the existential 
malaise one finds in the novels 
of Camus and Sartre. And it is 
clear that Ernie’s spiritual odyssey 
comprehends a dialogue between 
faith and despair in which the 
Legend of the Just Men, and the 
faith of Israel which that legend 
expresses, are intended to with- 
stand the full challenge of modern 
nihilism. We ourselves participate 
in the dialogue, for this book, 
which is finally a testament of 
faith, is a book to be resisted. From 
our distance and within the pro- 
tection of our critical faculties, 
Ernie’s story convinces us of noth- 
ing but the insanity of the world; 
his faith, of the ingenuity with 
which men in peril soothe them- 
selves. 

At the end of the book Ernie 
rejoins the congregation of Lamed- 
Vov, and voluntarily enters a con- 
centration-camp in order to be 
with his mistress, Golda, and in 
order to accept the suffering of his 
people into himself. He is herded, 
with Golda, into a cattle-car filled 
with the odor of death and the 
cries of children. He dies, finally, 
in the gas-chamber, still, to the 
very end, comforting the little 
children with tales of the King- 
dom-to-Come, and holding Golda 
in his arms. In these final pages, 
Schwarz-Bart maintains the tight 
control and meticulously wrought 
detail of his earlier descriptions. 


By resisting what must have been 
the irresistible urge to weep and 
sing, he succeeds in conveying the 
woe of Ernie and Golda and a 
few hundred children as a woe 
of six million. In his next to final 
paragraph the weary author re- 
capitulates succinctly: 


And praised. Auschwitz. Be. 
Maidanek. The Lord. Treb- 
linka. And praised. Buchen- 
wald. Be. Mauthausen. The 
Lord. Belzec. And praised. 
Sobibor. Be. Chelmno. The 
Lord. Ponary. And praised. 
Theresienstadt. Be. Warsaw. 
The Lord. Vilna. And praised. 
Skarzysko. Be. Bergen-Belsen. 
The Lord. Janow. And 
praised. Dora. Be. Neuen- 
gamme. The Lord. Pustkow. 
And praised... 


N A review of The Last of the 

Just published in Commentary, 
Theodore Solotaroff has interpreted 
the significance of the legend of 
the Lamed-Vov as follows. The 
demands which God makes upon 
the Lamed-Vov, he says, are by 
implication demands upon all Jews. 
God has chosen the Jews to suffer 
the wrath of the nations. Recog- 
nition of this chosenness makes 
martyrdom an imperative which 
Jews obey in order to participate 
with God in the redemption of 
mankind. Solotaroff perceives in 
the Jew’s search for suffering and 
martyrdom a kind of subtle com- 
plicity with their persecutors. 
There is a “connivance between 
killer and killed,” says Solotaroff, 
quoting the French-Jewish writer 
Emmanuel Berl. He sees the pro- 
cess at work in Ernie who, he says, 
becomes adept in the methods of 
self-torture and_ self-destruction, 
attempts suicide in order to save 
his family through his martyrdom, 
and finally seeks death at Ausch- 
witz in order to properly fulfill 
his vocation as a Just Man. Many 
reviews of the book in this coun- 
try echo Solotaroff’s interpretation. 
It is characteristic of an increasing- 
ly familiar reading of the Nazi 
era which detects a hidden death 
wish in the Jewish heart, a meta- 
physical complicity between mur- 
derer and murdered. Whatever 
value this interpretation may have 
as a psychology of the persecuted 
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it constitutes a fundamental mj. 
reading of Schwarz-Bart’s position, 

There is a difference between 
seeking martyrdom and accepting 
it. There is not even an implied 


counsel to seek martyrdom in this 9 
book. Martyrdom, for Schwarz. © 


Bart, is not an ethical command; 
it is a condition freely accepted 
as inevitable in an unredeemed 


world. The true Lamed-VovnikF \:.4 


| Alge 


does not seek suffering and pain, 


as if by doing so he could chang F 
the world. Ernie learns this quick. 7 
ly, as a child, soon after he ha — 
accepted the mantle of the Just. 
Flushed with the romance of the 
legend, he tortures his tiny body, | 


holds his breath unto expiration, 


burns his palm with a candle. 7 
But he learns quickly that his | 
attempts at self-torture are pre- | 
sumptuous and ineffectual. Even f 


the fullness of love which he now 


offers—programmatically—to the 
world, is distorted for ill. When f 


he announces to his grandfather 
his intention to begin a training- 
program for death in order to save 


the family, Mordecai responds f 


sharply: “The death of a Just Man 
changes nothing in the order of 
the world . . . nobody in the world, 
not even the Just Man, has any 
need to run after suffering ... 
it comes without being called.” 
Ernie understands and heeds the 
advice. Schwarz-Bart’s every ref- 
erence to the ceremonious martyr- 
dom of the Just Men is ironic and 
implicitly critical. The mission of 
the Lamed-Vov, says Mordecai, is 
to “sense [not seek] all the evil 
rampant on earth, and take it 
into his heart.” The Lamed-Vov- 
nik, says Mordecai, sees suffering 
with his eyes; and if he is blind 
he hears it with his ears; if he 
is deaf, he feels it in his hands; 
and if he is devoid of all sens 
he guesses at it, for it is surely 
there. It is not Ernie’s urge to 
martyrdom which appeals to us, 
but rather the intensity of moral 
understanding and sympathy 
which he brings to the whole spec- 
trum of creation: to a fly frantic 
in his hand, or a legless war-vet- 
eran, a prostitute, a crippled girl. 
Solotaroff has completely misin- 
terpreted Ernie’s attempts at sul- 
cide. They are not the acts of 3 
Just Martyr trying to save his 
family, but rather the reductive 
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logic of utter despair. And when 
Ernie enters the prison-camp vol- 
untarily near the end it is not in 
order to die, but that he may suffer 


his people’s presence, relieve their 


pain, experience on their behalf 

the terror of time unredeemed. 
The imperative implicit in the 

Legend of the Just, for Schwarz- 


Bart, is an imperative to journey 
eemed 
ovnik © 


spiritually among suffering man- 
kind (“The Jew, the Negro, the 


: Algerian, the hunchback . . .”) 
hange F 


and to retain thereby one’s hu- 
manity against a world which 
methodically dehumanizes man. 
This, for Schwarz-Bart, was the 
action of the Jews in the face of 
their murderers. And it was no 
less an act for its being inward. For 
Schwarz-Bart, then, this latest 
genocide is but a further chapter 
in an ancient Jewish story; this 
latest suffering, a suffering as of 
old, this tale, one further example 
of the mysterious way the Jew 
participates in the brutal economy 
of things. By guarding his sense 
of the Jew’s spiritual participation 
in these events, a participation 
which transcends psychological 
compulsion, Schwarz-Bart, unique- 
ly among the chroniclers of the 
Nazi era, has elevated the story 
of European Jewry from the pa- 
thetic to the truly tragic. On the 
basis of this account of Schwarz- 
Bart’s position one might, if he 
had the taste for it, still accuse 
the Jews of an excessive inward- 
ness and passivity. But passivity 
does not constitute complicity. 


The Last of the Just excited 
considerable controversy when it 
was published in France. It was 
the first novel of a new and be- 
guiling personality. At first it 
earned critical applause and a 
coveted literary prize. Later, 
among the vultures, there was talk 
of plagiarism in some of the his- 
torical sections of the book, grum- 
blings about its uneven texture 
and unpolished surfaces, sugges- 
tions that it was more a passion 
play than a novel. Considerable 
time was spent in public worrying 
over the true measure of Schwarz- 
Bart’s talents. With these expec- 
tations, I was pleased and sur- 
prised at the excellence of prose 
and artfulness of craft which was 
tevealed in the American trans- 


lation. 
achieved work and, I would judge, 
the work of a large talent and 
a great-souled human beiig. As to 
whether it is a novel or not, that 
is a matter of definitions. I am 
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This is a_ beautifully 


WILNO 


Strictly Kosher 
“PURE BEEF" 


not jealous for the genre, novel. : oa aeees 
If the author has not written a e SALAMI 
true novel, it is at least clear that » CORNED BEEF 


he has the instincts of the true 
novelist. He sees men and mo- 
ments in their uniqueness and par- 
ticularity; his compassion, which 
is so constitutive of his person and 
his art, is a compassion for a single 
man in his singular plight. This 
is the true Lamed-Vovnik and 
through the precision and integrity 
of Schwarz-Bart’s book one feels 
he has entered into the suffering 


of his fathers. 
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The “Sidewalk-and- 
Gutter’? Generation 


Catt Ir Steep by Henry Roth. 
Pageant Books, 599 pp., $5.95. 


ATE in 1934, Call It Sleep by 
Henry Roth was published by 
Robert O. Ballou, who soon had 
to close up his publishing-house 
because of the depression. The 
novel received remarkable reviews, 
went into a second printing—and 
then fell into obscurity. It was 
remembered by a handful of sensi- 
tive readers and critics and Henry 
Roth himself vanished from the 
literary scene. 

In 1942, Dr. Oscar I. Janowsky 
published a volume of essays by 
various hands called The American 
Jew. In it, Marie Syrkin, now the 
editor of the Jewish Frontier, con- 
tributed a paper on American Jew- 
ish literature, and made a special 
point of stressing the brilliance 
of Call It Sleep. “Within its color 
range,” she wrote, “the book has 
amazing power. Judging solely 
from Call It Sleep, Henry Roth 
has the literary equipment of a 
major novelist, which can be said 
of no other American Jewish 
writer.” 

It was on the basis of Miss Syr- 
kin’s comments, that the present 
writer undertook to find a copy 
of Roth’s novel. It took years, 
for the book was long out of print 
and second-hand booksellers were 
quoting it at $18 a copy. And 
even they couldn’t find it. But 
when I did manage to read it, it 
made a lasting impression on me 
and, to bring a long story to a 
happy ending, I discovered Roth 
living on a water-fowl farm in 
Augusta, Maine, arranged to get 
his book re-issued—and here it is, 
now available to a new public 
twenty-five years after its original 
publication. 

The present edition carries ap- 
preciations by the noted literary 
critic Maxwell Geismar and by 
the world-famous novelist Meyer 
Levin. This reviewer contributed 
to the new edition a history of 
Henry Roth and his novel. 

Already, Call It Sleep has found 
an audience more readily than it 
found one in the 1930’s. It has 
been selected as a book-club choice 
by the Reader’s Subscription. It 
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has been widely reviewed although 
it is an “old” book. And there j; 
lively competition among paper. 
back publishers for rights to issy 
it as a paperback book two year 
from now. 


Call It Sleep is an astonishingly. | 
| for | 


written novel about the inner life 
of David Schearl, a sensitive littl 


Jewish boy who lives with his par. 


ents in Brownsville, Brooklyn, and, 
later, on New York’s East Side, 


David’s world is a harsh one, for © 
his father, a domineering, bitter 
man, jealously harbors a suspicion 


that his wife has never loved him; 


that his son David is another man’: 
son; and he knows he somehow & 
cannot communicate his fears, pas- 7 
sions and dreams to his family. 7 
David survives in the nightmare J 
of the big city jungle. He want 7 
desperately to belong, but every- fF 
where, at all corners of life, he 
finds enemies. Christian boys taunt 
him; girls flaunt their sex at him; 7 


his father, he is convinced, hates 


him. He has only his mother and 7 
her comforting breast, but he re- 


mains ill at ease. In Hebrew school 
David is first praised and then 


tortured. He is deeply aware of : 
animosity which | 


the unspoken 
shatters the lives of his parents. 
He exists in a world he never made, 


but Roth creates of this world | 


a moving series of vignettes, in 
poetic prose, in experimental lan- 
guage, now tender, now violent. 


O THE critic in the Jewish field, 


Call It Sleep is a novel of special | 
significance. The carefully-phrased | 


dialogue, replete with Yiddishisms 
brilliantly translated into English 
to evoke the poetics of the Yiddish 
language, is only part of Roth’s 
achievement. The sounds and 
smells of the street are here. The 
give and take between boys and 
girls, men and women, and _ the 
admixture of joy and sorrow, ful- 
fillment and failure are traced in 
dozens of pages throughout the 
narrative. 


The passages between David and | 


his mother are unequalled in any 
other books which deal with the 


love of a Jewish boy for his mother 


and her devotion to him. The [ 


scenes in the heder are both real- 
istic and idealistic. The aggravated 
melamed is irritated and frustrated 
and the sketches of Jewish learn- 
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ing in the classroom are startlingly 
convincing and understandable. 
There are violent moments in the 
heder, but the novelist writes out 
of love and knowledge. 

These are elements which have 


| for long been missing in American 


Jewish writing. Where there is 
knowledge there too frequently 


| appears cynicism. And under- 
' standing is usually absent. 


Call It Sleep, to this day, illu- 
minates a past era with such light 
that it makes the contemporary 
Jew, who has left the ghetto and 
moved to suburbia, more clearly 
understandable to these who would 
know him. 

Maxwell Geismar, in his re- 
marks, observes that Call It Sleep 
is the definitive novel of the “‘side- 
walk-and-gutter generation.” And 
he adds that this generation “has 
never been described so well as 
here; and the descendants of which 
perhaps are to be found mainly 
in the novels of Herman Wouk. 
Yes, and what a long distance this 
branch of our native letters—and 
our native life—has come in the 
twenty-five years between Henry 
Roth’s chronicle and, say, a Mar- 
jorie Morningstar. From the melt- 
ing pot to the marts of trade and 
of finance! Maybe that explains 
the singular feeling of warmth and 
affection which Call It Sleep 
awakens in us now, when all the 
acute miseries of an earlier form 
of immigrant city life are di- 
minished by time; when we too 
are drawn back into the ‘delicious 
circle’ of this pre-Edenite child- 
hood and to a folk culture so in- 
timately involved with ancient 
legend and wisdom.” 

Call It Sleep has been called the 
best Jewish novel ever written in 
English. Read it for yourself and 
judge it. I think you will have 
an extraordinary experience. 

Harotp U. RrmaLow 
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A Friend of Zion. 


Wuart It Means To BE 4 Jew by 
Charles E. Shulman. Crown 
Publishers, New York, 1960, 
256 pp., $3.95. 


Ts collection of essay-sermons 

by the rabbi of the Riverdale 
Temple, in New York, should ap- 
peal to the readers of the Jewish 
Frontier. Its readers are not, in the 
large, great synagogue enthusiasts 
and some of them have no doubt 
selected a formidable list of syna- 
gogues and temples to which they 
are happy not to belong. Never- 
theless, it is important that the La- 
bor Zionist world and the friends 
of Histadrut understand the rab- 
bis and re-evaluate the place of 
Reform Judaism, especially, in the 
Zionist movement. Altogether too 
many Labor Zionists still react to 
Reform rabbis and temples as the 
early Poale Zion and Bundists 
reacted to the shtetl schul and the 
shtetl rabonim, 


Rabbi Shulman is one of the 
best-informed spokesmen of that 
growing number of liberal rabbis 
who are not only nominally Zion- 
ists but are ardent and effective 
workers in the ranks of Zion. If 
Reform temples today provide 
leadership for UJA campaigns and 
Bonds for Israel drives; if they 
provide many large donors to the 
Hebrew University, Hadassah, 
Technion and the Weizmann In- 
stitute, it is in some measure due 
to the careful and persistent work 
of education undertaken by such 
rabbis as Charles Shulman. The 
present book is a selection of for- 
ty-three essays on a variety of 
Jewish topics. All of them are 
succinct, lean-fleshed and power- 
fully direct. Even where a text 
is quoted, it is pared down to the 
bone and swiftly applied. Rabbi 
Shulman knows that all readers 
are on the run and that if you 
don’t make your point in the first 
page, you will have lost your 
reader. 


The most successful portions of 
the book for this reader were the 
eulogies for Stephen Wise, Sholem 
Asch, Leo Baeck, Israel Zangwill, 
Louis Brandeis, Hayim Greenberg, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, Henrietta Szold, 
A. D. Gordon and Milton Stein- 
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berg; and the sections of the book 
dealing with Israel. The author 
reveals a true appreciation and per- 
ceptive understanding of Hayim 
Greenberg and A. D. Gordon. Of 
the founder and guiding spirit of 
this journal, he said: 


“Greenberg’s influence was pow- 
erful because he dealt with the eter- 
nal in the experience of Israel. 
Without the certainty of the Jew- 
ish religion he saw Jewish life as 
a horizontal matter. He sought to 
teach his confreres the greatness of 
a vertical Judaism that penetrates 
through the layers of Jewish his- 
tory to the very core—the Jewish 
prophet and his enduring message. 
This message always emphasizes the 
consciousness of man’s place in 
history. He drew freely from his 
rich storehouse of learning to il- 
lustrate the basic concepts of his 
philosophy. The important thing, 
he maintained, is to know your 
relationship to those who preceded 
you and the reasons why they 
thought as they did about the 
world and about man.” 


Of A. D. Gordon, we read: 


“Gordon was not a socialist in 
the accepted sense of the term. 
Socialism in his time claimed that 
economic conditions accounted for 
all the evils of society. Gordon 
thought quite differently. He be- 
lieved that by changing conditions 
men themselves could effect a 
change in their nature, since the 
evils in society are man-made and 
man could control his society if 
he wished to do so. The source 
of evil, he maintained, was within 
the individual. Man must preserve 
the image of God within himself. 
Casting off the chains of an eco- 
nomic order is not an answer in 
a society where one faction is liable 
to displace another. The remedy 
might be worse than the disease. 
If people cast off their chains only 
to enslave others, then they them- 
selves remain enslaved—slaves to 
power. This is why Gordon was 
never a member of the kibbutz, 
although he lived in it and was 
devoted to it. He would come 
and go, wandering from place to 
place. It was only in the last few 
years of his life that he decided 
to take up permanent residence in 
Degania.” 

It is good to know that there 
are friends of Zion in the pulpit 
who are calling upon Zionists to 
return the movement to its pro- 
found religious rootage; not that 
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religion may be glorified but thy 
Zion might be seen in its true hi. 


toric context and press upon thp 


conscience of mankind with jx 
true credentials. 


In his vignettes on the many 


aspects of Israeli life, the autho} 
reveals the warm heart of a frien 


guided by a tough mind, which 
while praising the heroic quality 


of Israeli life, does not hesitate yf 
point out some of its vulgariti« hy 


and shortcomings, especially th 


unhappy alliance of religion and 


politics in the land. But these ar 
the chastisements of love. Th 


American Council for Judaism will 
find no comfort in these page.— 
The general reader may not findh 
a pert or quotable definition of 
“What It Means To Be A Jew,’ ) 
but he will find a delightfully 


kaleidoscope of the many element; 
theses, values, traditions, and hope 


that can take refuge under tha 


term. 


Jacos J. WEINSTEIN | 


Dr. Weinstein is Rabbi of K.AM 


Temple, Chicago. 





Gems of Yiddish Poetry ond Foiklore 


NOAH NACHBUSH'S 
RECORDS 


Artistically interpreted in the best style 
of the traditions of the Vilna Art Theater, 
these classics of Jewish literature and 
folklore charm the listener with the purity 
of a Yiddish which is keyed to tradi- 
tional melodies. Nachbush's genuine in- 
terpretations create a rare aesthetic and 
nostalgic experience. All records have 
musical accompaniment and are uh 
breakable. 


NOAH NACHBUSH 
4317 ATLANTIC AVE., SEA GATE, 


BROOKLYN 24, N. Y. 
Phone: HI 9-1943 
(If no answer: TR 3-7993) 
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MOVING? 


@ Please write us, giving old 
address and new address. 
@ It would be easiest to clip 
the old address from your 
copy of the Jewish Frontier 
and send it to us together 

with your new address. 


Jewish Frontier 


45 EAST 17th STREET 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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CHANTS SEPHARDIS, edited and 
notated by Leon Algazi. World 
Sephardi Federation, London 
and Paris, 1958, 63 pp., $3.75. 


CHANTS JUDEO-EsPAGNOLs, edited 
and notated by Isaac Levy. 
World Sephardi Federation, 
London and Paris, 1959, 87 pp., 
$3.00. 


LirurcIE SEPHARDIE, edited by 
Ovadiah Camhy, notated by 
Eliezer Abinun and Joseph Papo 
with the assistance of Franz 
Reisenstein. World Sephardi 
Federation, London and Paris, 
1959, 113 pp., $3.50. 


HESE publications present for 

the first time many Sephardic 
religious and secular melodies of 
rare beauty. 


After the expulsion of 1492, the 


» Jewish community of Spain— 
' some 250,000 at the time—scat- 


tered to North Africa, the domin- 
ions of Turkey, and other coun- 
tries. They retained the medieval 
Castilian speech, later known as 


| Judesmo or Ladino, as their own 
_ language wherever they settled. 


Ladino, enlarged with Aramaic and 
Hebrew expressions, became to the 
Sephardim what Yiddish was to 
the Jews of Eastern Europe—to 
the Ashkenazim. The Sephardic 
Jews also took with them from 
Spain their traditions of the syna- 
gogue and their distinctive folk- 
lore and music. (Some even kept 
in their families the keys to for- 
mer Jewish homes in Spain.) 


It must be noted that not all 
of the Jewish groups who follow 
the Sephardic musical traditions 
have a direct historical connection 


| with Spain. The Jewish commu- 


nities of Egypt, Syria, Iran, and 


q Iraq adopted the folk music and 


liturgical traditions about three 
hundred years ago. 


Etements of the liturgical music 

bear a striking resemblance to 
the Gregorian chant of the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose music was 
derived from the carlier Jewish 





cantillations. These old Sephardic 
religious melodies were transmitted 
orally from generation to genera- 
tion, over hundreds of years, and 
without any deliberate alterations. 
The Sephardic hazan, his office 
often filled by the haham or rab- 
bi, is a reader and musical con- 
ductor for congregational singing, 
and not at all like the cantor-solo- 
ist of the East European syna- 
gogue. Because of strict adherence 
to the purity of the chant, without 
any improvisation, the Sephardic 
religious music may be considered 
of great antiquity, possibly dating 
as far back as the era of the 
Second Temple. 

The Sephardic women, too, have 
clung tenaciously to the old Span- 
ish-Jewish culture and especially 
to the Ladino language and to the 
cherished romanceros or medieval 
romantic ballads of old Spain. The 
men, in contact with non-Jewish 
neighbors in business, learnt new 
languages and customs. Although 
Ladino has always been chanted 
in the synagogue during the fes- 
tivals and the High Holy Days, 
the distinctive Sephardic liturgy 
was in Hebrew. For the women, 
on the other hand, Ladino became 
dear in their social isolation. The 
women removed the aspects for- 
eign to Jewish ideologies and 
strengthened the musical and po- 
etic traditions which enhanced 
important events in a Jewish life 
—birth, love, marriage, lullabies, 
songs for the celebrations at home 
of the Sabbath and the festivals. 
This music was all transmitted 
lovingly from parent to child. 
Here, strict adherence to the pur- 
ity of the musical line was not 
the case as with the liturgy. The 
criterion was more often a matter 
of personal sentiment. 


HESE three volumes of Sephardic 
secular and religious music are 
the first to be published in modern 
time. They by no means cover 
the scope of the vast treasury of 
materials. It is to be hoped that 


there will soon be more collections 
available. 


Time is running out 
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for such collections of Jewish folk 
music. It seems only the older 
people remember what the young- 
er ones are not interested in learn- 
ing. And it is the same for Yid- 
dish folk music. 


As for the specific editing of 
these fine books, the first is by 
Leon Algazi who is a director of 
liturgical music in Paris. He has 
collected eighty-one liturgical and 
secular melodies in Chants Sephar- 
dis; included are Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Ladino songs. The second 
volume, Chants Judeo-Espagnols, 
presents ninety-seven Ladino bal- 
lads, collected by Isaac Levy, who 
has been in charge of all Sephardic 
programming for the Kol Israel 
radio station in Jerusalem since 
1955. Ovadiah Camhy, director 
of the World Sephardi Federation’s 
educational activities, who editori- 
ally supervised the work of all 
three volumes, has contributed the 
third book, which has a selection 
of one hundred and two liturgical 
chants and tunes. This volume, 
Liturgie Sephardic, contains char- 
acteristic music for each of the 
major events in the Jewish reli- 
gious calendar. Included is the 
ancient melody which the Sephar- 
dim sing to the triumphant “Song 
of Moses” every Sabbath morning. 
(The Ashkenazim only chant this 
passage once a year on Shabbat 


Shirah—the Sabbath of Song.) 


Also included in this third book 
is the traditional chant for dew 
or tal, as chanted by the Sephar- 
dim during the Passover services. 
This is an old liturgical melody of 
early medieval origin, and was a 
great favorite among Jews as well 
as Christians. Christian minstrels 
who traveled throughout Europe 
during the Middle Ages sowed the 
same melodies among many diverse 
communities. That this lovely 
melody has attracted the attention 
of many modern composers is no 
wonder at all. After all, the 
Sephardim have loved and cher- 
ished this chant for hundreds of 
years. And now as Hatikvah it is 


beloved by all Jews! 


IRENE HEsKES 





Irene Heskes, singer and pianist, is alsa 
a lecturer and writer on music. 
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IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 


MAKES THIS OUTSTANDING OFFER 
' ine) THE READERS OF THIS NEWSPAPER . 


FROM OUT OF THE PAST 


. VDICES DF 
PEDPZE . 


A WONDERFUL AND INSPIRING RECORD 
“GREAT CANTORS OF THE PAST” 
IS YOURS FOR ONLY $1.00 WHEN YOU ORDER ONE OF THE SELECTIONS OFFERED 


Throu ugh the genius of modern sound engineering the voices of the greatest Cantorial singers are heard again on 3 


recor 


singing the songs that made them famous. Some o 


of unsurpassed tonal quality, This 12” Hi-Fi-L. 4 has the voices of the most beloved Cantors of the 20th Century 
f the selections are presented here for the first time, and all of 


them Love been so perfectly restored that you will thrill to every living note, Here is a partial list of Cantors 


and selections: 
DAVID ROITMAN —— JY Bred} — And to verusaiem. 
” Thy City) 
HERMANN JADLOWKER —— MY) — (Let Our Prayer Ascend) 


JOSEF ROSENBLATT — PMS) MAN — ( Thou Didst Porm 
Thy World of Old) 
ZAVEL KWARTIN —— FWSWs Mews — (My G-c, The Soul 
Thou Gavest Me /s Pure) 
GIRSON SIROTA — M35 — (Accept) 


JOSEPH SHLISKY — Maw MI2M — ( Thou Diost Institute 
The Sabbath) 


“GREAT CANTORS OF THE PRESENT” 


This recording contains the voices of the most renowned 
Cantors of the present day singing the traditional hymns and 
songs that have become ageless gems. oe outstanding record 
is yours for. only $2.98. On it you will hear: 

MAURICE GANSCHEFF JACK BARKIN 

SAMUEL VIGODA NICO FELDMAN 

DAVID KUSEVITSKY PHILLIP BRUMMER 

CHARLES BLOCH LEIB GLANTZ 

HERSCHELL GARBER HARRY SOLOWINCHIK 


““MEMORIES OF THE YIDDISH THEATER" 


This recording is a document to perpetuate the “Golden Age” 
of the Yiddish Theater, On it you will hear the voices of some 
of the greatest Yiddish stars who brought (and still bring) 
moments of joy to those who love the Yiddish Theater in 
America, Featured on this recording are MENASHA SKULNIK, 
JENNEY GOLDSTEIN, BORIS THOMASHEFSKY, a PICON, 
MAURICE SCHWARTZ, LEO BLANK and others, $4.98 
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i THE JEWISH FRONTIER i 
: 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. i 
t 


1 WISH TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF YOUR OFFER. i 
fl PLEASE SEND ME THE RECORDS WHICH !§ HAVE i 
J CHECKED BELOW, i 


] [) MEMORIES OF THE YIDDISH THEATER........$4.98 i 


1 (1) CANTORS OF THE PRESENT....sccscsssssssssssenes 2098 


$1.00 WITH ONE 7 
t OF THE ABOVE SELECTIONS. 9 


| Please, add 39¢ for postage, tax and handling for I 
j first record, 10¢ for each additional record, 


1 NAME 
ADDRESS 
1 CITY. 


I Enclosed is my check or money order in the amount 
ORES ccxciaancen sesessseseess $0 COVEr COSt Of .......records and 


[ Seems. 
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